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Distribution after the War 


Future changes in manufacturers’ 
distributive techniques are expected 
to take the form of intensification of 
sales effort, rather than development 
of a structural pattern different from 
prewar days, according to the Board’s 
regular monthly “Survey of Business 
Practices.”’ 

Increased speed and efficiency of 
transportation will aid manufactur- 
ers in reducing field inventories and 


NTICIPATED intensification of sell- 
ing effort after the war is evidenced 
in several ways in the correspondence aris- 
ing from the Board’s survey. Many com- 
panies are planning to add new outlets to 
their distributive organizations, although, 
by and large, these outlets will be of the 
same general type as those used prior to 
the war. Most companies are giving con- 
siderable thought to the strengthening of 
their existing sales organizations through 
the establishment of more or less formal- 
ized training courses to acquaint their 
salesmen with market potentialities in the 
various territories, as well as with the 
proper and most effective application of 
their products. 

In cases of products which require serv- 
icing, companies are attempting to build 
a better-educated and more fully rounded 
service organization. These specialized 
educational programs are progressing more 
and more beyond the sales organization 
of the company itself, extending to the 
agencies which distribute the company’s 
products, and even in some instances to 
the industrial consumer. 

In back of these efforts to strengthen 
distribution through educational cam- 
paigns, there exists in many cases system- 
atic market analysis in the home office. 
This work is pointed especially toward a 
study of wartime shifts in population 
and plant, and, in the case of industrial 
sales, to shifts in the relative proportions 


in extending territorial coverage for 
many of their products. 

Although replies from 165 manufac- 
turing companies answering the sur- 
vey indicate considerable interest in 
the development of air freight, it was 
generally believed that progress in 
transportation would, as in the past, 
be evolutionary, rather than revolu- 
tionary, and would result in no sharp 
shifts in distribution methods. 


of the products to be taken by the vari- 
ous industries. 


LOOK TO FOREIGN MARKETS 


The need for clarification of the inter- 
national situation and the reopening of 
foreign markets is stressed by many of 
the reporting companies. As would be ex- 
pected, this is especially true in the ma- 
chine tool industry, many segments of 
which fear that their all-out production 
during the war period may have “sold 
them out of the domestic market” for a 
considerable period after the war. One 
important builder of industrial machinery 
is looking forward to the extensive post- 
war industrialization in China and in Rus- 
sia, and is making plans to enter for the 
first time the markets of those countries. 
Another manufacturer is already giving 
serious attention to the ultimate pattern 
of his foreign business through intensifica- 
tion of activity in those countries in which 
it is now possible to operate. 

Companies which have continued par- 
tial manufacture of normal peacetime 
products during the war are experiencing 
a serious public relations problem in the 
allocation and allotment of goods to their 
regular customers, and much thought is 
being given by these companies to main- 
taining cordial customer relationships. 
Many organizations which have converted 
to production of new war goods are at- 
tempting to solve the customer relations 
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problem largely through institutional ad- 
vertising, although many are also trying 
to keep up their old contacts and to de- 
velop new ones. 

So far as manpower is concerned, most 
companies are delaying the actual 
strengthening and rebuilding of their sales 
and distributive organizations until war 
veterans return to the labor force. Replies 
to the survey display considerable eager- 
ness on the part of manufacturers to add 
to and take back on their staffs the young, 
enthusiastic, and well-trained men who 
are now in the Services. 

The main significant structural change 
in distribution technique reported by ex- 
ecutives replying to the survey was de- 
velopment of a more direct line from the 
manufacturer to the ultimate consumer. 
This tendency was especially noted in the 
textile, paper, and petroleum industries 
whose products require no servicing. In 
industries where service is a factor, as 
already mentioned, the major emphasis 
seems to be placed on increasing service, 
rather than on cutting distributive costs. 


TRANSPORT CHALLENGE 


In the opinion of practically all the 
executives, the development of air freight 
is considered a factor of minor impor- 
tance. This does not mean that they are 
not interested in transportation develop- 
ments, for many companies reported that 
they hoped that improved transportation 
would allow them to reduce their field 
inventories, to expand their markets, and 
to effect speedier deliveries. Many other 
companies, however, especially in the pro- 
ducers’ goods industries, stressed the fact 
that reduction in transportation cost was 
of more importance than an increase in 
speed. Even in light industries, some ex- 
ecutives felt that they could plan to have 
adequate stocks available in their various 
territories under existing transportation 
schedules, and that they would prefer to 
have emphasis placed on reduced cost. 
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This attitude would seem to present a 
postwar challenge to the transportation 
industry to give still better service at even 
lower cost than before the war. 

Significant excerpts from replies received 
from executives of the companies par- 
ticipating in the survey follow. 
Automotive Equipment: Plan Addi- 
tional Outlets 


“Distribution in the postwar period will 
have to be increased by adding outlets.” 
. . . “We propose to make no decided 
changes other than the subdivision of 
central territories to get more concen- 
trated effort.” . . . “Any differences will 
depend entirely upon the competitive sit- 
uation.” . . . “We do not anticipate any 
difference other than a possible increase 
in our direct representation owing to an 
increase in customers.” . “We will 
probably have to have many additional 
outlets created for us by our present dis- 
tributors by either selling subjobbers or 
opening up branch houses.” . . . “Our ad- 
vertising campaign is being continued to 
permit immediate expansion of our dis- 
tributing organization when limitations 
are lifted.” . . . “Surveys are being made 
as to logical territorial subdivisions.” . . . 
“We are organizing sales training pro- 
grams for our sales, distributor and dealer 
organizations.” . . “We are selecting, 
through market analysis, new outlets we 
wish to sell after the war. We expect to 
hire several new salesmen.” . . . “We are 
strengthening our direct field organiza- 
tion.” . . . “The only effect air freight 
will have on us is in emergency cases.” 
. . . “The development of air freight or 
cheaper rates for air transportation may 
possibly result in the reduction of field 
inventories. However, it will not reduce 
the number of warehouses required.” . . . 
“The development of air freight wil 
strengthen our position of direct selling 
in the industrial field and will’ help 
strengthen our export business.” 


Chemicals: To Strengthen Setups 


“The war has not changed our distribu- 
tive techniques nor do we anticipate any 
changes after the war.” . . “We will 
expand our personnel in an effort to gain 
better distribution and to develop business 
with small consumers neglected during the 
‘war period.” . . . “We do not anticipate 
any change in our methods of distributing 
except perhaps in our foreign trade.” 
. . . “We are anticipating shipments to 
the consumer with our agent receiving for 
his own account only quantities for dis- 
tribution to those whose requirements are 
too small to warrant direct shipment.” 
.. . “After the war we expect a somewhat 
greater reliance on jobbers, distributors 
and dealers to handle small sales.” . 
“We are keeping our fences mended all 
the way down the line.” . . . “We intend 
to expand our sales force to prewar lev- 
els.” . . “A list of former employees 
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now in Service is being maintained as a 
nucleus for our postwar organization.” 
. . . “Our sales division heads are mak- 
ing comprehensive studies of territories 
and personnel.” . . . “Reduced shipping 
costs and improved transportation speeds 
might expand the variety of products we 
export.” . . . “Increased speed of trans- 
portation will not bring about any mate- 
rial changes in our distribution practices.” 


Construction Materials: Seek Distri- 


bution Economy 


“We plan to improve the economy of 
distribution to our ultimate consumers.” 
. . . “War conditions have not changed 
the established or normal methods of dis- 
tribution and we are making no radical 
plans for changes.” . . . “Our efforts are 
being devoted primarily to effecting econ- 
omies in distribution.” “We are 
holding positions open for a number of 
our men now in the Armed Services.” 
. . . “We are doing a good deal of work 
not immediately productive in orders look- 
ing toward good postwar relations with 
our -customers.” . . . “We are adding a 
limited number of salesmen.” aa 
“Improvements in truck transportation 
will beneficially affect the size of inven- 
tories in branch warehouses and help in 
expanding certain markets.” 


Electrical Equipment: Plan Wider 


Coverage 


“We are not making any changes in our 
postwar selling plans.” . . . “We expect 
to add certain lines of apparatus which 
will be sold through electrical jobbers in 
addition to our present agents.” .. . 
“We expect no changes, except probably 
more intensive coverage.” . . . “We an- 
ticipate no major difference in distribu- 
tive technique. There will be some refine- 
ments and amplifications of our present 
outlets.” . . . “Having few products to 
sell, there is nothing we can do at this 
time to actually rebuild our sales organi- 
zation. However, we are doing consider- 
able planning.” . . . “Our sales organi- 
zation is making contracts with jobber 
organizations in various parts of the coun- 
try.” . . . “We are contacting new pros- 
pects in territories where distribution was 
not strong.” . . . “We may find it nec- 
essary to add slightly to our outside or- 
ganization.” “We are organizing 
and building our own distributive setup.” 


Food: More Direct Buying 


“We anticipate a trend toward a 
manufacturer-owned distribution.” . ; 
“The efficiencies which have been devel- 
oped, principally less frequent deliveries 
and elimination of special deliveries and 
services, will be continued.” . 7 Un= 
doubtedly, buyers tend to want to buy 
direct from the home office.” . . . “We 
have made a special effort to maintain the 
good will of our customers, and it is our 
opinion that we can get along with them 
as usual.” . . . “The postwar distributive 
organization will have to be build up to 
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something like its prewar size with an 
increased amount of service required of 
tae “We are planning to rebuild 
and reorganize our entire sales setup just 
as rapidly as manpower 1s available. 

. “We have made some studies of 
areas which we expect to enter after the 
restrictions on our products are lifted.” 
. . . “We are studying transportation 
changes carefully to take advantage of 
them to the fullest possible extent.” . . . 
“We are watching the development in 
air freight. Our attitude is more or less of 
a wait-and-see nature.” . . . “Changes in 
speed of transportation are likely to affect 
our business very much. Higher speed, 
better roads and increased trucking facili- 
ties have made it possible to change the 
channels from the farm to retailers’ stores. 
Changes will be slow and the adjustments 
will be fairly smooth.” . . “Economy 
and speed-up of transportation will result 
in a reduction in field inventories, some 
reduction of warehousing, and certainly 
the expansion of markets. Air freight 
might eventually be useful for express 
shipments for short distances.” 


Heavy Machinery: Studying Postwar 


Markets 

“It is planned to increase and intensify 
our merchandising program.” . . “We 
expect to market a new product through 
a group of commissioned territory agents 
instead of through the same channels as 
our prewar product.” “We have 
never engaged in peacetime manufacture 
and distribution of products. We are 
making somewhat extensive surveys as to 
the future of our business.” . “We 
do not anticipate any material difference 
in our postwar activities.” 5 ee et 
took years of trial and error to establish 
our present distributive method and one 
more war will probably not greatly modify 
item . “We are advertising modestly 
in magazines reaching servicemen so as 
to make our recruiting work easier after 
the war.” . . “Our representatives are 
making what personal visits to foreign 
countries they can, in order to take ad- 
vantage of postwar business opportunities 
to the fullest extent.” “We have 
set up a postwar committee to study our 
postwar marketing. The type of men we 
would like to employ are either in the 
Armed Services or in essential work.” 
. . . “To rejuvenate our postwar distribu- 
tive organization, we are making local 
market analyses, appointing additional 
distributors, doing field missionary work, 
and holding distributors’ sales training 
courses at the plant.” “We will 
take advantage of any improvement or 
economy in the speed of transportation, 
but we feel this will not be too spectacu- 
Ihave” “As most units weigh from 
10 to 400 tons apiece, we cannot expect 
to utilize air freight to any extent, except 
for repair parts.” “Owing to im- 
proved speed and efficiency in rail trans- 
portation, we may be able to reduce our 
field inventories and warehouse stocks.” 
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Machine Tools: 
Sought 


Foreign Markets 


“Our field men of tomorrow must have 
a technical and, if possible, a practical 
education so as to do a better job.” . 
“The methods of selling machine tools and 
accessories after the war will not be very 
different. Quality of salesmanship and 
distribution should improve. 2 We 
may have to wait until after the peace 
before making any permanent arrange- 
ments with dealers in foreign countries.” 

“We are laying the groundwork for 
representation in some parts of the world 
not adequately covered previously.” : 
“We are planning now on training addi- 
tional young technical men to assist our 
older highly trained sales personnel.” 

“We will seek new and additional lines of 
equipment and industrial supplies for dis- 
tribution in our territory.” . “We are 
preparing to use our own returning per- 
sonnel after the war, especially those 
physically handicapped.” “Changes 
in transportation methods will not result 
in any alteration in our distributive prac- 
tices.” 


Metal Products: Plan Dealer Education 


“Greater emphasis will be placed on 

our jobber outlets.” “There is going 
to be keen competition between the vari- 
ous types of distributors that we have 
used in the past.” “In spite of 
changes in the types of customers, distrib- 
utive techniques will be very much along 
the same lines.” . “Our normal tech- 
nique has worked out too satisfactorily 
to alter it in any.way.” . “We have 
been conducting ’a sales training course 
to prepare men to sell our peacetime prod- 
ucts and to develop a trained group 
within the factory and office.” We 
are now taking steps to broaden our dis- 
tributive organization, particularly with 
stock-carrying jobbers, and to add agents 
with a view to intensified coverage of ter- 
ritory.” “We will have a slightly 
larger sales force and hope to have it 
better organized and more efficient.” 
“We are developing definite programs for 
our distributor sales organizations and 
are preparing to open a school for our own 
field sales representatives.” . “We 
are satisfied that our customers will rely 
on the stocks of tools located on distribu- 
tors’ shelves rather than on our ability 
to ship tools from the plant more prompt- 
ly than in the past.” . . . “Our merchan- 
dise will have to be distributed through 
the railroads as in the past. We are elim- 
inating some of the general warehousing 
and shipping directly to the customers 
from factories.” 


Paper: Study Population Shifts 


“We anticipate some swing back toward 
closer balance between ee and con- 
verter distribution.” ““We do not 
anticipate much ee in our distributive 
techniques.” . “We expect to maintain 
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our distributive organization and meth- 
ods exactly as they have been for many 
years. “We are analyzing our mar- 
ket carefully, especially as to shifts in 
population and changes i in types of indus- 
trial plants.” “We are building up 
our sales organization and expect to in- 
crease the number of our distributors.” 
: “There may be some minor additions 
in outlets that we have not made use of 
before.” “We are giving careful study 
both to enlarging and further diversifying 
our markets.” “After the war, rail 
and truck traffic should be much faster 
than before the war, thus reducing the 
need for inventories and warehouses in 
the different markets.” “Transporta- 
tion charges are an important factor in 
the sale of paper. The cost of high-speed 
transportation cannot be offset under pres- 
ent conditions.” 


Petroleum: Direct Product Handling 


“The principal change will be elimina- 
tion of many bulk terminals, concentrat- 
ing volume through fewer installations, 
and the use of large high- speed trucks.” 

“Strict compliance with interpreta- 
tion of the law will necessitate important 
pricing changes.” “Each of our sales 
divisions has carefully planned the types 
of expansion and development they hope 
to put into effect. The company is also 
engaging in an intensive training program 
for salesmen, dealers and others handling 
our products.” . “There will be some 
important changes in the methods of 
transporting and handling some _ bulk 
products involving the by-passing of 
intermediate storage points and the han- 
dling of products directly from large 
terminals to dealers or consumers. Stud- 
ies are being made of the many possibili- 
ties for reducing distribution costs after 
the war.” 


Rubber: Better Selling Techniques 


“We anticipate very little change in 
our distributive technique after the war. 
We do anticipate the need for increased 
selling efficiency to meet postwar competi- 
tion.” . “There will probably be no 
changes in our techniques.” 7 We 
anticipate merely a better application of 
the techniques developed before the war.’ 

. . “We are now determining the size 
of our postwar distributive organization 
and preparing plans for rebuilding it when 
manpower is available.” “We are 

making an accurate estimate of what it 
will take in sales, advertising, and dis- 
tributive pressure to develop our markets 
satisfactorily. We are restudying and im- 
proving our personnel methods to accom- 
plish a better selection of men, more com- 
prehensive training, and effective direct- 
ing, assisting, and following-up of their 
work in the field; also better training and 
more effective sales work for dealer or- 
ganizations.” “Greater speed or 
transportation economies will not result 
in material change in our past distribu- 
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tion practices. Prior to the war, ship- 
ments of goods from factories direct to 
dealers was trending upward, and should 
continue so.” “The only material 
change will be to enable us to effect a 
more rapid turnover of inventory.” 


Steel: Role of Government Vital 


“We do not anticipate any particular 
change in our method of distribution after 
the war.” . “Except for a small con- 
tribution from jobbers’ salesmen, our en- 
tire output will be sold by our own sales 
force.” . “The first problem after the 
war should be to determine who will own 
and operate the major portion of the steel 
industry. The privately owned corpora- 
tions that, prior to the war, produced 
more than 75% of all the steel in this 
country have nearly all, either directly 
or indirectly, increased their capacity 
through additions financed and owned by 
the Defense Plant Corporation.” 


Textiles and Clothing: 
Prewar Contacts 
“The slight tendency of the larger buyer 

to do business direct instead of through 

the converter may continue after the 
war.” . “Whether postwar changes are 
made in distributive technique should de- 
pend on volume of business. If it is con- 
siderably larger than peacetime, some 
changes may be indicated.” “We 
do not anticipate any markedly different 
distributive techniques other than a more 
vigorous selling effort to broaden our dis- 
tribution and outlets.” . “We antici- 
pate no major differences in our distribu- 

tive techniques after the war.” . . . “A 

large part of our sales organization is fill- 

ing in at various office and plant jobs but 
we are planning to place these people to 
the best advantage after the emergency.” 

. . . “We have continued our advertising 

and have kept in touch with all our cus- 

tomers.” . “We are maintaining di- 

rect contact with our prewar trade through 

our established sales offices located at 

strategic points throughout the country.” 
“We expect to enlarge our sales 

force entirely from men now in the Armed 
Services. Increasing the sales force now 
would preclude opportunities for return- 
ing servicemen.” “We are supple- 
menting cooperative advertising with na- 
tional advertising.” “We are re- 
analyzing all national markets in terms of 
our performance over the past five years, 
in order to establish new potential quotas. 
We are planning a broad- scope retail sales 
personnel training program. 
“Greater economy in transportation 
would be of great assistance if it did not 
cost us more.” . “We look for mate- 
rially reduced inventories in the customers’ 
hands, with possibly an expansion of in- 
ventories in our hands.” “Greater 
economy and speed of transportation will 
benefit us largely through expansion of 
markets.” 


Maintaining 


Crypr L. Rocrers 
Division of Business Practices 
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On the Business Front 


NDUSTRIAL output continued slightly 
downward in May and early in June. 
The wartime production peak occurred last 
October and November, as shown in the 
chart, and, despite invasion stimulation, 
certain government experts anticipate a 
continuation of the slow decrease in aggre- 
gate industrial output until the collapse of 
the Axis in Europe. A sharp drop of a few 
months’ duration is then generally ex- 
pected, followed by a rise accompanying 
the completion of reconversion. 


INVASION EFFECTS 


The invasion of France marks the be- 
ginning of a new chapter in our war econ- 
omy. Its initial effects upon war work- 
ers are reported in a War Production 
Board survey which indicates that there is 
a “new invasion spirit” among workers, 
which is expected to be reflected in larger 
production in many war plants. The sur- 
vey also shows that there has been a de- 
cline in absenteeism since D-Day and, 
in some instances, a lessening in turnover. 
At some war plants a greater willingness, 
especially among women, has been shown 
in the matter of obtaining employment. 

The War Production Board has indi- 
cated that, unless the invasion takes an 
unexpected turn, the over-all war produc- 
tion program will closely follow the 
planned 1944 schedule. This calls for a 
rise in total munitions output during the 
third quarter, with a leveling off or a 
slight decline in the fourth quarter of this 
year. Early in June, munitions output 
was 14% higher than the 1943 monthly 
rate and the program calls for a total 1944 
production 20% above that in 1943. 

The war production programs for spe- 
cific munitions and equipment will be 
adjusted to the length of the war in Eu- 
rope, the losses of material and the nature 
of the fighting. This means quick adjust- 
ments in output accompanying swiftly 
changing war needs—new orders, as well 
as more cutbacks and cancellations. 


RECONVERSION FACTORS 

Another invasion effect has been to ac- 
celerate reconversion plans and measures 
of the government and industry. In con- 
nection with resuming or increasing the 
production of peacetime goods, it is the 
War Production Board’s policy to author- 
ize more and more civilian production 
where it can be done without harm to the 
war effort. It seems clear, however, that 
large-scale reconversion must await X-Day 
—when Germany surrenders. 

Small manufacturers are being favored 
by the government in the reconversion 


program. WPB has given them priority 
in stepping up civilian output, as, for ex- 
ample, in the recent easing of production 
quota restrictions. This is expected by the 
WPB to increase civilian output about 
5% above its present total. 

On the reconversion front, Congress is 
under pressure to take action to facilitate 
the quickest possible change-over to a 
peacetime economy. It is being urged (1) 
to create an over-all demobilization office, 
(2) to enact adequate contract termina- 
tion legislation and (3) to pass a surplus- 
property disposal statute. The WPB has 
been given data on plants to be freed for 
civilian output on Germany’s defeat and 
War Department contractors will shortly 
be notified of the percentage cutbacks to 
be applied to them, according to War Mo- 
bilization Director James F. Byrnes. 

Tool reconversion received a boost in 
the recent action permitting war contrac- 
tors to place orders now for such machine 
tools as they will require for civilian goods 
production. Machine tool manufacturers 
will be authorized to make such tools 
whenever plant capacity permits. Sales of 
government-owned surplus tools and other 
material from war plants and the Services 
are increasing and as these surpluses ac- 
cumulate the WPB is taking a more lib- 
eral attitude toward their use for civilian 
output. 
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GREATER LABOR CONTROL 


A new nation-wide priority referral sys- 
tem designed to control employment ef- 
fectively during the critical war and 
transition period ahead is scheduled by the 
War Manpower Commission to go into 
effect July 1. This new program is a 
substitute for a labor draft and is ex- 
pected by WMC to prevent large numbers 
of workers from leaving war plants. Ap- 
plying to all industrial male workers of 
seventeen years and older, the WMC rules 
(1) impose employment ceilings, (2) seek 
to shift labor into areas of critical man- 
power shortage and (3) prevent hiring of 
any male workers on a full-time basis 
except through reference by the United 
States Employment Service. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The total value of department store 
sales in May and early in June continued 
above a year earlier, although their vol- 
ume has declined from the 1944 peak 
reached last March when buying was stim- 
ulated to beat the new 20% excise tax on 
furs and other luxury goods which be- 
came effective April 1. Although stocks 
have trended lower, they have been better 
maintained under wartime difficulties than 
was generally expected. The Federal Re- 
serve districts which showed the largest 
percentage gains in sales for the four 
weeks ended June 10 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1943 were Atlanta, Dallas 


Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 


Source: 
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Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 


Item 
April 
(Prelim.) 


Inventories.................. 169.0 
Durable:zoods se. sava jee ate os 194.1 
Nondurable goods............. 133.5 
Boots and shoes.............. 108 
Chemicals sry. Shae ee Ook tarot 183 
Metal products... ..........:.. 170 

BP OM ha coe ssas:a! seen aecunie auptvusntuesey sare 140 

Shipmients3s.4. cencedeacs teres 281 
Durable! goods'in scan alee 354 
Nondurable goods............. 189 
Boots and shoes.............. 159 
Chemicalas eee, ccs nae 262 
Metal products)..ncee eee: 383 

APC Aah wea eetere Looe 183 

New Orders................. 290 
Drablesgoodsiaeyas eee 323 
Metaliproductss,.n,nnaaanee A437 
Papers. dec icn seek Seen 147 

Unfilled Orders.............. 789 
Durable yoodsa.e neon eee 1,119 is 
Nondurable goods............. 368 
Irontand! steels. nee 728 
Metal products. a-niqe em eres 1,545 1, 
Railroad equipment........... 868 
Textiles; agunerentiincers eee i lrg 


March Feb. 


Percentage Change 


Mar. 1944 | April, 1943 
_to to 
April, 1944 | April, 1944 


170.8 21a 
196.0 196.0 -1.0 —6.4 
135.3 Shes: =1.3 —4.4 
105 98 +3 +6 
182 181 +1 +12 
175 178 =3 —4 
141 141 -1 +3 
217 289 +1 +1 
342 355 +4 +5 
196 206 —4 —7 
140 140 +14 -3 
Q57 272 +2 +2 
385 387 -1 +7 
192 190 —5 -l 
282 315 43 aT 
282 307 +15 -12 
480 527 -9 -15 
155 151 —5 -3 
804 824 2 14 
137 1,176 —2 -15 
380 374 =o -10 
710 730 +3 —4 
594 1,687 = —93 
883 977 2 —49 
231 228 —6 —29 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


1944 1943 Percentage Change 


Unit - 1st 5 Months, 
April, 1944 | May, 1943 1943, to 


to to 
May, 1944 | May, 1944 Ist b Monti 


May April March February May 


Industrial Production 


Motalu(E RB) WS) ease soe oso s 1935-39 = 100 937 939 |r Q41 |r 244 23 —-0.8 -0.8 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39 = 100 A 253 256 |r 259 262 oe =i & -1.9 ee 
Durable goods (FRB) (S).......|| 1935-39 =100 p 357 361 |r 364 |r 367 359 = il —0.6 +4.1 
Steel Sreeteicis ero wmie Oe) Sue ctermsede tas 000 net tons 7,680 7,569 7,820 7,189 7,550 +1.5 +1.7 Stil) 
IRipeironeee eee somes 000 net tons 5,343 5,243 5,434 5,083 5,178 +1.9 +3.2 +3.5 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 98,580 95,280 99,118 87,128 99,103 +3.5 0.5 4.8 
Lead (efined ih. Sees ec csecs net tens 45,903 50,154 55,324 48,302 43,594 -8.5 +5.3 +124 
PAGE NSIAD scott sham» bynes cmd d net tons p 80,497 80,405 86,037 79,894 82,399 Sh). -2.3 +0.8 
Glass‘containerss. oe .ce. us 000 gross 8,866 8,582 8,842 7,771 8,212 +3.3 +8.0 +12.1 
Mbt bers eens sesek..05 ciccscatts million bd. ft. |] e 2,622 2,528 2,554 2,278 2,886 43.7 -9.1 -4.4 
Machinetools!. oo. ccea es <a 000 dollars n.a. |r 41,201 51,780 50,127 118,024a —20 4b -65.1¢ -58 0d 
Machinery, (ERB)... ct oo ne 1935-39=100 || p 440 445 454 460 443 -1.1 -0.7 +4.5 
Transportation equip.(FRB) (S)|} 1935-39=100 ||» 722 728 734 |r 754 729 -0.8 -1.0 +6.6 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-89=100 || p 170 72 are TA 177 176 -1.2 3.4 -0.1 
Cotton taece setae: iesceics bh bales 831,889 776,007 902,102 811,274 902,301 ar -7.8 0). 9 
NGG CES, Seen ee See eee million pounds 7Go | DeOUL manos EG 52.5 55.1a -13.5b -8 .0c -2.0d 
WAV OnE ANN face. argc cere 3c million pounds] p 45.6 |r 43.2 45.6 43.3 41.8 +5.6 +9.1 +8.0 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-39=100 ||» 153 157 159 158 143 2.5 +7.0 49.8 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 || p 324 325 340 |r 359 389 0.3 SANS f = 7/3) 
Newsprint, North American. . .|| short tons 347,204 310,714 332,161 315,443 339,132 +11.7 +2.4 +1.8 
Bapertes: tn. te eae % of capacity 90.9 89.5 90.1 89.6 91.4 +1.6 -0.5 +0.9 
Raperboard son. aetitccs<irititei.. % of capacity 96 96 95 96 96 0 0 +3.3 
Boots and shoes... c.00. 05065 thous. of pairs |] e 38,000 36,695 | 7 42,212 38,047 36,313 +2.7 +5.6 -0.9 
Cigarettes (small)?............ millions 21,065 18,778 19,956 17,425 18,476 +12.2 +14.0 +0.3 
Mining (FRB) (S)............--- 1935-39=100 | » 143 140 139 142 129 42.1 | +10.9 +8.3 
Bituminous coal.............- 000 net tons 55,220 49,600 54,330 52,740 ATA +11.3 +16.5 +6.4 
ATUL TAGLUC Whom Seine o close eto ae 000 net tons || p 5,837 5,202 5,576 5,879 5,192 +12.2 +12.4 +6.1 
Crude petroleum®............. 000 barrels e 4,535 4,453 |r 4,411 4,445 3,995 41.8 +13.5 +13.8 
Electric power!:£ -..).)sace-isj004,<15 million kwh 4,240 4,338 4,419 4,499 3,959 =2.3 +7.1 +11.9 
Construction®........... RO cscs d 000 dollars 144,202 179,286 176,383 137,246 234,426 -19.6 -38 5 50.9 
Heavy engineering—Public®........ 000 dollars 23,984 29,348 26,123 22,251 62,909 -18.3 -61.9 —57.7 
Heavy engineering—Private®....... 000 dollars 10,731 6,912 9,022 7,219 5,504 +55.3 +95 .0 +13.7 
Munitions Production.......... Noy.1941=100 na. |p 652 |r 667 |r 636 547a -2.2b +19 2% +30.4d 
Wir GGostss. seein woes S50 ersieeus million dollars 7,879 7,346 7,726 7,518 7,092 +7.3 +11.1 +15.6 
Distribution and Trade 
@arloadings: total’. .2.. 0. .--2262"- thousand cars 856.6 819.0 784.2 789 .2 834.7 +4.6 +2.6 +4.2 
Carloadings, miscellaneous‘......... thousand cars 381.3 381.5 376.3 367.1 383.9 Oat -0.7 +1.6 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 165.4 173.3 169.5 154.3a —4.6b +7.% +2.6d 
Department store sales (S).........|| 1923-25=100 140 140 154 151 125 0 +12.0 +5.6 
Variety store sales (S)............- 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 161.6 166.0 162.0 156 .5a Sue +3 .3¢ +1.8d 
Rural retail trade (S).............- 1929-31 =100 n.d. 187.9 224.5 195.3 211.4a -16.3b all ile —5.8d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)’........ 1935-39 = 100 n.d. 169.3 169.8 167.8 155. 8a 0.35 +8.7c +2.4d 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,456 3,709 3,537 3,354 2,788 6.8 +24.0 +35 .2 
Ommodity Prices 
ai Serinctlities (BUS) syst. <ctssiek 1926=100 p 104.0 | p 103.9 103.8 103.6 104.1 +0.1 Sal +0.6 
Raw materials.............-.--- 1926 = 100 p 113.0 | p 113.2 113.4 112.8 114.0 0.2 0.9 +1.4 
Semimanufactured articles........ 1926 =100 93:7 93 .6 93.7 93.4 93.0 +0.1 +0.8 +0.6 
Manufactured products.......... 1926 =100 p 100.9 | p 100.8 100.5 100.4 100.7 +0.1 ee +0.1 
Farm products...............05- 1926 =100 p 122.9 |p 123.2 123.6 122.5 195.7 -0.2 -2.2 +0.9 
TB OOCS eres et) cerca ric siiehotete aveusrcishats 1926 = 100 105.0 104.9 104.6 104.5 110.5 +0.1 —5.0 nO 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)!........ 1929=100 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 95.9 0 0 0 
Sensitive farm (NICB)4............ 1929 = 100 121.2 121.8 121.9 120.8 119.3 0.5 25 6 +2. 
Retail prices (NICB).............. 1926 =100 p 99.7 99.3 98.7 98.9 101.6 +0.4 =1.9 -0.5 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-39 = 100 97.2 95.1 96.6 94.4 95.2 +2.2 ae 1 +8.8 
ihiehiieutiORe Ss acaces 5 Geo aMD oe. 1935-39 = 100 99.0 96.5 98.2 95,8 97.2 +2.6 +1.9 nee 
Rao sds etree yeti ate cera eye isi slo, 5 6 1935-39 = 100 99.3 97.3 98.7 96.1 97.5 cia pig ues +12.7 
AGUIitIES emit ood ere dk shee ae 1935-39 = 100 87.8 87.3 88.4 86.9 84.6 ge +4.5 414.5 
Total no. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands 21,247 18,440 34,868 22,248 44,562 a : : Se 3 2 a : é 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 3.06 3.08 3.09 3.10 3.16 -0. 3. : 
inancial Indicators i 
zien debits, outside New York City. ee ae pean aT hae er e208 in - ie ip ie . 
ite ISSUES 10-35 > 000 dollars oe i 5, : 28, -55. t 14. ; 
NAC anh apr ed ee 000 dollars 184,091 | 107,686 | 108,585 | 96,146 | 44,744 | +71.0 | +811.4 | +266.7 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans’. . saillion sollars 5,958 pee pee Pa Rs a ; a 18 ; a a ; ie 
i income payments.........|} million dollars (Dee |) oes ip Mes r 12, ,395a “8. +9.¢ 12, 


= : 3 5 : oF ees i 4Average weekly 5K. W. Dod 
E D 1 t: 2Consumption, cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals sAverage daily : ge 
‘ 8 adusted for sesesnay pr tae er asa eg ey SomRdton chain store sales - April, 1943 bPercentage change, March, 1944, to ab iat a ePercentage change, 
reeueritd fo Apel 1944 dPercentage change first 4 months, 1943, to first 4 months, 1944 ecKstimated pPreliminary = rRevised _—.a.Not available 

> ? - E 
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Industrial Production 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939=100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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and Kansas City, with increases of 22%, 
17% and 13%, respectively. 

Dollar sales of leading mail order houses 
and chain stores in May were about 11% 
above a year ago. Sales of apparel and 
grocery chain stores were about 28% and 
14%, respectively, above May, 1943. The 
increases reflect high consumer purchasing 
power, a trend toward sales of higher- 
priced goods, and some relaxation in food 
rationing restrictions. Carloadings of ex- 
port freight soared during May as inva- 
sion materials were speeded abroad. Mis- 
cellaneous freight carloadings, however, 
were slightly below those of last May and 
for the week ended June 10 were less than 
1% above the corresponding week of 1943. 


COMMODITY PRICES AND FINANCE 


Wholesale commodity prices continued 
to creep ahead in May and the all-com- 
modity index (1926=100) of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reached 104.0 on June 
10, a high since a year earlier. The rise 
during the past month resulted largely 
from higher prices for farm products and 
foods, particularly increases in fruits and 
vegetables. The building materials index 
firmed but the metals and other compo- 
nent price indexes held unchanged. 

THE ConrerEeNce Boarp’s retail price in- 
dex (1926=100) gained fractionally for 
the second consecutive month to reach 
99.7 in May, a high since last December. 
Higher prices of food and clothing were 
primarily responsible for its increase. The 
extension of the Price Control Act ts con- 
sidered assured by Washington observ- 
ers, although the fate of various amend- 
ments remains to be seen. 

The stock market averaged higher in 
May and on June 17 Standard and Poor’s 
daily index spurted to a new high since 
November 4, 1939, following the encourag- 
ing progress of the invasion. The volume 
of trading rose sharply and industrial, 
railroad and utility prices all advanced. 
The bond market also improved, and the 
combined price average at the end of 
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May was the highest since the beginning 
of the series in 1913. 

Commercial, industrial and agricultural 
loans drifted lower in May, with borrow- 
ing generally continuing conservative in 
view of invasion uncertainties. Money in 
circulation climbs higher each week and 
totaled $22.3 billion on June 14, an all- 
time peak, 30% above the corresponding 
week of 1943. Excess reserves gained 
sharply early in June but continue well 
under last year, while the ratio of total 
reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve 
note liabilities declined to 49.2% on June 
14, compared with 70.9% on June 16, 
1943. 
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NEW ORDERS UP 

The sharp rise in new orders of durable 
goods industries reflected the rushing of 
invasion equipment and munitions produc- 
tion. It more than offset the dechne in 
bookings of nondurable goods and lifted 
Tue ConrerENCE Boarp’s adjusted index 
for April (1935-1939=100) 3% over the 
preceding month. The value of manu- 
facturers’ inventories continued to decline, 
conservatism remaining the general policy 
among producers. 


Henry H. Srarrorp 
Division of Business Statistics 


Industry Highlights 


TEEL ingot production of over 37.8 

million tons in the first five months of 
1944 was approximately 1 million tons, or 
2.7%, higher than in the same period a 
year ago. 

While this is not a big increase, it rep- 
resents practically full capacity under con- 
ditions of manpower deficiencies and 
needed repairs. 

Open hearths have been operated even 
closer to capacity and in some months 
have exceeded ‘rated capacity, while elec- 
tric furnaces have dropped from 102.7% 
vf capacity a year ago to about 84% in 
May, 1944. The latter trend reflects both 
increased capacity and changed war re- 
quirements. 


Table 1: Steel Ingot Production! 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
Total Alloy Steel | Per- 
Period Net Tons et Tons Te 
a 
Ingots 
1943 
First five 
months} 36,847,098 6,155,057 | 16.7 
1944 
January.| 7,586,740 919,017 | 12.1 
February] 7,188,674 905,131 | 12.6 
March. .| 7,820,226 952,287 | 12.2 
April... .| 7,568,530 889,051 | 11.7 
May....] 7,680,472 na. | na. 
Totals. |37,844,642a| 97.3 | 3,669,1018] n.a. 


‘Includes steel for castings made by ingot producers. 

aFive months. 

bFour months, revised total, differing slightly from total 
of months as reported. 

n.a.Not available. 


Alloy steel production has fallen from 
a monthly average of 1.2 million tons early 
in 1943 to a little over 900,000 tons this 
year. With official indications in the past 
few weeks that munitions production 
would at least be maintained at present 
levels for several months, no leeway is 
seen for any substantial increase in civilian 
use of steel. Subsequent cutbacks, of 


course, will depend on the course of inva- 
sion. New orders for flat-rolled and shell 
steel appear to be in excess of capacity. 


Chart 1: Refined Copper Production, 
Shipments and Stocks 
Source: Copper Institute 
Thousands of Short Tors 


1937 1938~—-1939|«1940-—sIS41~—«d942~ «19431 1944 
far anmestciuse auiountily Gh ecreaD Eu ae 
tons annually. 

Copper Use Sets Record 

Invasion preparations were reflected in 
the new high record made by copper 
shipments in May. A revised figure showed 
the total to be nearly 166,000 tons, a re- 
covery of about 64,000 tons from the Jan- 
uary decline. The climb in the interven- 
ing months brought the five-month total 
practically level with that of a year ago. 
The trade expects a letdown in July ship- 
ments from the record May level. 

In several programs where copper is 
highly important, such as ships and ammu- 
nition, production is planned to rise until 
August, and to decline in the latter part 
of the year. Communications manufac- 
ture may hold steady until August and 
then decline. Meanwhile, domestic copper 
is lagging behind the output of a year ago 
and the country is dependent on imports 
for more than one-third of supply. Lack 
of manpower continues to hamper opera- 
tions at both mines and product mills. 
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Light-metal Products Gain 


With aircraft production scheduled by 
WPB to rise 70% during 1944, it appears 
that record levels of operations in alumi- 
num and magnesium products will have to 
continue. Primary ingot production of 
both these metals, however, is being cur- 
tailed again, because output had mounted 
in the past winter to greater quantities 
than fabricators needed. 

First-quarter output of primary magne- 
sium set a new high, and in view of recent 
curtailment, this record will probably re- 
main as the war peak, according to WPB. 
Secondary recovery has risen rapidly and 
is one reason for curtailment of new pro- 
duction. In primary and secondary alum- 
inum the situation is similar to that in 
magnesium. Shipments of aluminum 
products attained a new record in March, 
at 232 million pounds, which compares 
with 183 million pounds a year ago. 


Chart 2: Construction Contracts 
Awarded and Industrial Production 
Sources: F. W. Dodge Corporation; Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100; Seasonally Adjusted 
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Construction Contracts Lower 


The value of construction contracts 
_ awarded during May, 1944, in, the thirty- 
seven states east of the Rocky Mountains 
was $144 million, or 19.6% lower than in 
the preceding month and 38.5% below the 
year before. Most of this decline reflects 
the continued contraction in new awards 
for government-financed construction. Pri- 
vate construction in May, for example, re- 
ceded only $197,000 below what it was in 
April, and was 9% above May, 1943. This 
relatively small month-to-month recession 
in private building activity is attributable 
to a more liberal interpretation of essen- 
tiality by WPB regional offices in passing 
on privately financed industrial and com- 
mercial building expansions and additions 
and on other private construction where 
use of lumber is kept to a minimum. 


GR-S Rubber Costs Down 


With increased availability and use of 
low-cost butadiene produced by petrole- 


um processes, the average cost per pound 
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of GR-S rubber has been reduced to less 
than 30 cents from 36 cents a few months 
ago. This buna-type rubber, which is 75% 
butadiene and 25% styrene, can be made 
for as little as 13 cents a pound, according 
to a government source. Only 30% of the 
122,000 tons of butadiene produced dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1944 came from pe- 
troleum plants. The other 85,000 tons were 
obtained from the higher-cost alcohol pro- 
cess. However, petroleum butadiene is 
expected to be steadily increased to reach, 
in the last quarter of 1944, 69,000 tons 
or 53% of the total butadiene used in 
GR-S rubber. This indicates a further de- 
cline in average costs of the synthetic 
product, which before the war cost as 
much as 70 cents a pound. 


Textile Labor Shortage 


Employment in cotton manufacturing 
has declined 13% from the December, 
1942, peak to April, 1944, when 445,000 
persons were employed in cotton mills as 
compared with 510,000 sixteen months 
earlier. This is the major factor in the 
current decline in textile production and 
the resultant shortage of cotton goods. 
May cotton consumption amounted to 
831,889 bales, 8% less than a year earlier. 
For the first ten months of the 1944 sea- 
son, consumption has been 10% below the 
corresponding 1943 use. 


Lumber Allocations 


The WPB has allotted limited quanti- 
ties of lumber to claimant agencies and 
WPB industry divisions for the third 


Lumber Allocations in the 
Third Quarter 
Source: War Production Board 
Thousands of Board Feet 


Table 2: 


Major industrial users!.............} 5,219,982 
Military and export................| 1,568,241 
National Housing Agency.......... 317,568 
War Food Administration: 
Farm service buildings........... 1,065,600 
Farm dwellings.............. 72,000 
Civilian construction, maintenance..} 156,695 
Reserve for military, industrial and 
ObHEr USEISA a ee cee es 692,507 
Ws rll: yt i, a rR Taeean ee 9,092,593 


1Using more than 50,000 board feet per quarter. 


quarter of 1944. It estimates that the po- 
tential lumber supply, aggregating some 
9.1 billion board feet, would fall short of 
indicated war and civilian demands by 
some 1.4 billion board feet in the July- 
September period. This figure is slightly 
higher than actual consumption in the 
third quarter of 1943. 

These allocations will be flexible enough 
to provide for any unexpected urgent mil- 
itary demands which may arise, as shown 


in Table 2. 
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Table 3: Chemical Production 
Source: Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 =100 
; Chemical | I i 

eee Products eT 

1943 
April tee, cceetes 384 350 
Via ye ae eee 389 356 
JUNG ee ee ee 396 366 
July... 398 371 
ENTAILS, coisas, 6 soe Suaie & 400 382 
Septembereee eee 396 383 
October. 8-20. eee 400 396 
INovemberssee eee 392 398 
December....... 367 394 

1944 
January eee et eee ee 363 405 
iHebruaryanee te eee 360 406 
Mice haere p343 p403 
Aprile ae cheats p339 p403 


preliminary. 


Chemical Output Rises 


Industrial chemical production in the 
first four months of 1944 was 19% higher 
than in 1943 and more than four times 
as large as the average for 1935-1939. Ton- 
nage figures for the first quarter show out- 
standing gains over a year ago in output 
of chlorine, the alkalies, acetylene gas, cal- 
cium carbide, and sulphuric acid. Despite 
the continued gains made in heavy chem- 
icals, the Federal Reserve index of all 
chemical products has declined steadily 
since the October, 1943, peak of 400 
(1935-1939=100). In addition to indus- 
trial chemicals, this over-all index includes 
paints, soap, rayon, explosives, ammuni- 
tion and other chemical products. 


Whisky Holiday 

Reduced requirements for industrial al- 
cohol, as well as record productior., have 
resulted in a holiday for the distilling in- 
dustry, which will be allowed to resume 
the manufacture of whisky during the 
month of August. This WPB decision 
was announced after the needs for alcohol 
as estimated by the synthetic rubber in- 


Table 4: Estimated Requirements for 
Alcohol 
Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Gallons of 190-proof Alcohol 


Requirements 1945 1944 
Synthetic rubbers. ..e ese en. 4) co0.00 345.0 
Direct military and lend-lease.| 89.0 | 78.6 
Indirect military and civilian. .| 160.0 | 160.3 
Anti-freezetc, sasu mene este 20.0 | 30.0 

Totalecnmar sete eee LOO On | MOLOr Oo 


dustry had been revised downward about 
20 million gallons. Total requirements for 
1944 are now put at 614 million gallons, 
which compares with a total supply, in- 
cluding imports, of 612.4 million gallons. 
Stocks totaled 86.1 million gallons on 
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June 1, 1944, In the first four months of 
1944, production of 190-proof alcohol 
reached a record of 192.2 million gallons, 
40% more than the 137.4 million gallons 
turned out in the same period of 1943. 
Total domestic output for the year will 
be less than 600 million gallons—about 
580 million at the present rate. 


Big Grain Crops Expected 


Following a year of exceptionally heavy 
consumption of grains for food, feed and 
industrial purposes, large crops are indi- 
cated for this summer and fall. The June 
forecast by the Department of Agriculture 


Trends in 


ESPITE a wide swing in machine 
tools and some other types of equip- 
ment, the production of machinery as a 
whole has continued remarkably steady 
in the past year. The Federal Reserve 
machinery production index for April was 
preliminarily reported at 447 (1935-1939= 
100) compared with 454 in March and 441 
a year earlier. In the fourteen months 
ended in April, this index has ranged be- 
tween 436 and 463. 

Orders for machine tools showed a re- 
covery tendency in the past few months, 
after a downward dip over about a year. 
During this time monthly shipments also 
fell off rapidly, as indicated in Chart 1. 
Although it was indicated early in the 
spring that machine tool requirements had 
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pointed to a record-making wheat crop of 
nearly 1,035 million bushels, over 198 mil- 
lion bushels more than a year ago and ex- 
ceeding the 1915 high point by 26 million 
bushels. No official estimate has been is- 
sued on corn, but despite a poor spring, 
officials hope for more than 3 billion 
bushels, or about as much as last year and 
more than the average. Forecasts on oats 
and barley are above the averages of the 
past ten years. In addition to benefiting 
the livestock, poultry, dairy and baking 
industries, large grain crops would greatly 
aid manufacturers of alcohol, starch, beer, 
malt and other products. 


Machinery 


been revised upward on account of new 
ordnance and munition programs, it ap- 
pears that orders to cover a large part of 
the program have not yet reached build- 
ers’ plants. 

Wide fluctuations in orders and sales 
characterize some other classes of equip- 
ment, such as steel boilers, pumps, electric 
cranes, foundry equipment and electric 
furnaces. Orders and sales in recent 
months have mainly been below a year 
ago but a downward trend does not yet 
appear clearly established. 

Orders for motors and generators in the 
first four months of 1944 were on an avy- 
erage index basis of 355 (1936=100) com- 
pared with 533 in the first four months of 
1943. Meanwhile the index of billings of 


Table 1: Farm Equipment and Related Products 
Manufactured and Sold,! 1940-1943 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 
Class 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Agricultural machinery and implements: planting, 
plows, harrows, haying, cultivators, harvesting, etc. 
Manufactureds.54-15... saan erence eee 152.7 211.7 217.2 164.0 
Sold by miAnULac tiers tren ents enn nen 158.5 224.9 228.9 168.3 
Agricultural machinery and equipment: dairy, poul- 
try, barn, sprayers, etc. 
Manutacturedin. shea accom eee ee aeinae 92.9 87.8 82.8 67.3 
Sold by manufacturers.......................... 94.8 90.8 82.5 65.8 
Tractors (agricultural, industrial, and military) 
Manufactured), 3 tase adie na .ctlene ee eens one 357.9 337.7 342.0 256.7 
Sold by manufacturers.................. 373.3 | 333.4 | 348.6 | 254.6 
Farm elevators and blowers 
Manufactured scanc ncve-- otis nee een cae tee 3.5 2.6 
Soldubyamanufacturers semis aeiee men ane 3.5 2.7 fe aia 
Farm wagons and trucks 
Manufactured) Serrearcoieun ae eile eee 6.4 6.4 
Sold ibyamanutackuners: sc.) enema ne 6.7 6.6 ae ma 
Total c 
Manufactured tam erect s iene ee eee 613.5 646.3 
Sold by manufacturers,......5..........0.-.- 636.8 658.3 e714 tone 


_ Figures in this table include value of attachments an 
lion in 1940, Excluded are engines, domestic water systems, 
several minor categories. 


d parts, amounting to $247 million in 1943, and $103 mil- 


lighting plants, irrigation equipment, horse shoes, harness and 
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electrical insulating materials moved up 
slightly, as shown in Table 3. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS 


After lagging far behind schedule for 
many months, production of farm equip- 
ment has been speeded up in the past few 
months and WPB goals are about to be 
reached for many types of equipment. In 
several lines, last year’s production may 
be exceeded and in a few instances new 
records appear probable. Unprecedented 
output of combines and corn pickers seems 
to be assured, a fortunate development in 
view of the prospect for larger-than-aver- 
age grain crops. 

Despite the recognition in 1943 of the 
necessity of manufacturing more imple- 
ments, the program remained behind 
schedule all through last winter. This lag 
originated in the fact that farm equip- 
ment takes not only huge quantities of 
iron and steel products, but many of the 
same kinds of articles that were needed 
in preparation for the invasion—such as 
bearings, malleable castings, forgings and 
transmissions. These parts are also vital 
in planes, military trucks, tanks, and 
landing craft. 


Machine Tool Orders and Shipments 


Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Dollars 


1942 


Production Rising 


At the end of last February the imple- 
ment program was 23% behind schedule. 
By the beginning of May it had caught up 
to 13%, and by June 30, end of the fiscal 
year, Chairman Nelson expected the pro- 
duction quota to be 90% fulfilled. Pro- 
duction of farm-type wheel tractors in the 
latter part of May was running over 6,000 
units weekly, compared with 1,700 weekly 
last July. Output for the fiscal year 1943- 
44 may exceed 225,000. The original pro- 
gram called for 209,000 which included 
some equipment for export. Output of 
wheel tractors of all kinds in the calendar 
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Table 2: Scheduled and Actual Output of Farm Machinery 
and Equipment, as of May 1, 1944 


Source: 


War Production Board 


Thousands of Dollars 


Sarees Scheduled to 5/1/1944 Produced to 5/1/1944 Lag to 5/1/1944 
6/30/1944 
$ $ % 8 % $ % 
Total of all groups..... 671,592 | 522,992 77.9 449,514 66.9 73,479 14.0 
Totals, less repairs... .| 475,376 | 371,086 78.1 320,469 67 4 50,617 13.6 


year 1943 was 105,000 and in 1942, 172,- 
000. 

Because of wartime restrictions, only 
limited information on the manufacture of 
farm equipment has been published in the 
past few years. But recently the Bureau 


Table 3: Electrical Manufacturing 
Indexes 
Source: National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
1936 =100 

Motor and | Electrical In- 

Period Generator j|sulating Ma- 

Orders terials Billed 
NOS SV AMUATY nr.) seins o 595 372 
February........ 609 382 
IMfanch fee ro. 589 433 
TN o}al ae 2 ee eee 337 421 
ays ease yore 438 411 
SUMO Rares tet nse cs, 385 420 
July ede 366 423 
ACO SUISSE sisi ah. 377 421 
September....... 497 417 
October.......... 437 429 
November....... 289 421 
December........ 554 424 
1944 January......... 353 394 
ebruary.>ceeeor 269 414 
March. 7394 r443 
Naat eats a tl 405 405 

rRevised. 


of the Census resumed publication of its 
annual statistical report on this industry, 
a summary of which is given in Table 1. 
A reduction of only 5% in the total value 
built last year as compared with 1942 can 
“be accounted for by heavy production of 
tractors for military and industrial pur- 
poses. 

Of nearly $358 million of tractors built 
in 1943, track-laying types — machines 
_ made principally for nonagricultural pur- 
poses—amounted to over $135 million. 
This was an increase of 30% over 1942, 
while output of the wheel type, used prin- 
cipally for agriculture, fell off 38% to less 
than $64 million. The latter type totaled 
105,000 units, compared with 185,000 in 
1939. 


Leading Equipment off 28% 


The term “implements” is used primarily 
to designate such equipment as planting 
machinery, plows, cultivators and harvest- 
ers. Output of this group, as shown in 
the top section of Table 1, fell off 28% 
in value from 1942 to 1943, and was the 


lowest since 1940. In the second group, 


the production of dairy, poultry, barn, or- 
chard and certain types of miscellaneous 
equipment showed a small increase for the 
-year and a substantial gain since 1940. 
This resulted principally because output 
has increased substantially in two divisions 
of agriculture—dairy and poultry. 

All the foregoing figures include the 
production of attachments and_ parts, 
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which has more than doubled since 1940 
and totaled over $246 million last year. 
The parts business was purposely stimu- 
lated in order to keep old machines in re- 
pair and thus to hold down requirements 
for new units. 

In the ten months to May 1, 1944, the 
value of implement production represent- 
ed in the top section of Table 1 was over 
$109 million, and that in the second sec- 
tion was nearly $51 million. Output of 
farm equipment in May and June was ex- 
pected to run above the ten-month rate 
and in the fiscal year beginning July 1 is 
expected to remain larger than in the past 
winter though still restricted as compared 
with prewar volume, 


Witu1am J. Nowe 
Division of Business Statistics 


Employment Trends 


MPLOYMENT increased in May 
despite the continued decrease of in- 
dustrial workers, with an additional 1.1 
million workers on farms reported by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

For the first month in a late spring sea- 
son there was a sizable increase in the 
number of hired hands on farms. Together 
with the usual increase in family labor as 
a result of the closing of schools, this 
working force was reported to be making 
considerable headway toward reaching the 
normal stage of cultivation for this time of 
year. 

A further drop in manufacturing em- 
ployment in May, coupled with a seasonal 
contraction in trade (largely retail), re- 
duced the number of civilian nonfarm 
workers to approximately the level of two 
years ago, according to preliminary re- 
ports. 

Wage-earner employment was below the 
level of November, 1943, in all but one of 
the major manufacturing groups in May. 
Only two durable goods industries—elec- 
trical machinery and automobiles—and 
three nondurable groups—food, petrole- 
um, and rubber—employed more wage 
earners than in May, 1943. 


UNEQUAL FLOW OF LABOR 


Many areas of the country that have re- 
ported a labor shortage lack skilled work- 
ers in those industries whose products are 
still greatly in demand for war purposes 
such as radar and communications equip- 
ment. WMC Chairman Paul V. McNutt 
recently stated that almost one-quarter 
of the country’s population, on June 1, 


was in areas classified as “labor surplus” 
and an additional third resided in com- 
munities where the industrial employment 
problem is so slight as not to call for the 
area’s classification at all. If only a part 
of thig labor surplus were shifted, the sit- 
uation would be eased in the remaining 
areas where labor shortages prevail. The 
commission’s priority referral program has 
been designed to aid in the maximum 
utilization of the available labor supply. 


STRIKES 


Strikes begun in the month of April this 
year were more numerous than those re- 
ported for any month since before Pearl 
Harbor. New strikes totaled 435, an in- 
crease of fully 20% over the March total 
of 360. The number of workers made idle 
was 35% greater and man days lost 40% 
more than in March. 

A review of labor disputes originating 
in 1943, recently released, shows indus- 
try groups and the regions of the country 
most affected by strikes in that year. Coal- 
mining stoppages accounted for 69% of 
the total idleness during the year. Among 
the manufacturing industries, the greatest 
amount of strike idleness was in the iron 
and steel group (726,000 man days lost). 
The 650 strikes in that industry in 1943 
were the largest number reported for any 
single industry group. In terms of se- 
verity—measured by the ratio of strike 
idleness to available working time—the 
rubber and tobacco industries ranked next 
to mining. 

Pennsylvania had the most strikes dur- 
ing the year, owing primarily to coal-min- 
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Persons in the Labor Force in 1940 and 


Estimated ‘Normal’? Labor Force, 
1941-1950 
In Thousands 
Year Total Labor Male Female 
Force 
OA GIR Paras te 53,299 40,284 13,015 
LOAN We sie.) «steer 53,985 40,635 13,350 
IC ee es Gas cae 54,674 40,984 13,690 
OAS er eras nc 55,411 41,379 14,032 
LOA ee er rn ciek 56,026 41,663 14,363 
HL OAD ponte si 56,621 41,929 14,692 
OAC ie Bek & 57,185 42,167 15,018 
LOAN Sere cre) yas 57,712 42,372 15,340 
eae Seams 58,211 42,551 15,661 
WO4G eon. 58,694 42,709 15,984 
LOS Oar nie 59,165 42,852 16,312 


1Figures are for last week in March of each year and 
refer to persons fourteen years of age and over. 
ing stoppages in that state. Nearly 60% 
of the total time lost was concentrated in 
the four states of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Ohio, 

Women constituted only 13% of the 
total number of workers involved in strikes 
in 1943. 

About 80% of all strikes lasted less than 
a week and over two-thirds of the workers 
involved were in these brief stoppages. 
Wage issues caused more than half the 
disputes, and the large majority (nearly 
70%) of the strikes ended in 1943 were 
settled wih the assistance of government 
officials or boards. 


POSTWAR LABOR FORCE 


To aid in the appraisal of the labor 
supply that will be available for jobs in 
postwar years, the Bureau of the Census 


Working Capital 


STIMATES of changes, from 1939 to 

1943, in the working capital posi- 
tion of all United States corporations, ex- 
clusive of banks and insurance companies, 
were made public on June 9 by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission (sta- 
tistical series, release No. 739). 

With the figures showing an increase in 
net working capital of $17.0 billion, or 
nearly 70%, the commission concludes that 
“American industry as a whole is financial- 
ly prepared to reconvert to peacetime pro- 
duction and also to undertake considerable 
expansion without recourse to outside 
sources of funds.” 

It is open to question whether aggre- 
gates of such disparate elements as are 
included in the commission’s over-all fig- 
ures afford a sound basis for generaliza- 
tions of any sort. For example, ordinary 
concepts of working capital seem scarce- 
ly applicable to imvestment companies, 
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has recently released estimates of the “nor- 
mal” growth in the labor force for each 
year in the decade following the last de- 
cennial census. (Series P-44, No. 12.) 
An analysis of trends indicated in the pre- 
vious two decades 1920-1940 was the basis 
of the forecast. 

Since abnormal wartime conditions have 
enlarged the actual labor force in the 
first half of the Forties—approximately 
6 million in 1943—far in excess of any in- 
dicated long-term trend, any estimate of 
the actual labor force for a future year 
must make allowance for the probable per- 
sistence of at least part of this excess. In 
addition, the “normal” figures presented in 
this report are subject to adjustment for 
the effects of the war (casualties, etc.) 
and for any other abnormal developments 
during the remainder of the decade. 

The annual estimates from 1941 to 
1950 of the “normal” labor force reveal a 
striking slackening in the rate of growth 
toward the end of the decade. In the 
first five years, the labor force increased 
by an average of 660,000 persons annu- 
ally, while the average increment in the lat- 
ter years was slightly more than 500,000. 
In the years 1940-1945 a maximum propor- 
tion of the population has been in the 
“productive” age range, according to the 
report, and in future years the age com- 
position of the population will be progres- 
sively less favorable to labor-force growth. 


Caryt R. FetpMan 
Division of Business Statistics 


in Manufacturing 


finance companies, and many types of 
holding companies. Again, the working 
capital requirements of railroad, utility, 
and real estate companies are relatively 
small. A large increase in the preponderance 
of current assets over current liabilities 
of such enterprises requires specialized 
rather than general interpretation. Data 
supplemental to the commission’s general 
table, moreover, indicate clearly that 
changes in working capital since 1939 have 
been far from uniform among these vari- 
ous groups of enterprises. 

It is in manufacturing that the major 
reconversion adjustments must take place, 
and it is in this key sector of industry 
that working capital requirements are 
most likely to be a problem. The SEC has 
included in its supplemental data certain 
analyses of the current position of substan- 
tial numbers of manufacturing corpora- 
tions registered with it. The accompany- 
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ing table has been prepared from these 
data. These figures reveal that manufac- 
turing corporations, like the total of all 
corporations, substantially increased their 
net working capital from 1939 to 1943, al- 
though by a smailer percentage. 


CURRENT RATIO 


But this simple statement of the in- 
crease in net working capital hides more 
than it reveals. The ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities, long familiar to 
financial analysts, declined from 4.43 in 
1939 to 2.06 in 1943. Similar decreases 
are found in all groups of manufacturing 
corporations separately shown. 

It is sometimes suggested that the ex- 
traordinarily large tax accruals are pre- 
dominantly a war development destined to 
disappear quickly after the return of peace. 
From this premise it is reasoned that a 
more useful indicator of the working capi- 
tal position of industry today is obtained 
when accrued taxes are eliminated from 
current liabilities and an equivalent 
amount subtracted from current assets be- 
fore the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities is struck. These ratios for the 
several groups of corporations in the ac- 
companying table show a marked decline 
from 1939 to 1943—in the case of the 
602 manufacturing corporations, from 5.78 
to 2.93. 

Another technique of treating tax accru- 
als is to earmark sufficient cash and gov- 
ernments to pay them, and then compute 
the ratio of remaining cash and govern- 
ments to total current liabilities other 
than tax accruals. This ratio for the 602 
corporations dropped from 1.56 in 1939 
to .67 in 1943. 

The largest absolute increase among 
current liabilities is found in tax accruals; 
and the most noteworthy increase in cur- 
rent assets took place in cash and gov- 
ernment obligations. The ratio of the lat- 
ter to the former declined from 4.96 in 
1939 to 1.81 in 1943. 

Two items among current assets and 
liabilities which may become frozen upon 
cancellation of contracts are advances and 
prepayments by the government and re- 
ceivables from the government. Such freez- 
ing would affect assets more substantially 
than liabilities, since the ratio of such as- 
sets to such liabilities for the 602 manu- 
facturing corporations was 1.98 in 1943. 
Among 296 corporations in war industries 
the ratio was 1.65. 

More and more, the government has 
become the leading customer of American 
industry. Trade receivables, in conse- 
quence, have not kept pace with trade 
payables. In 1943, the ratio of these re- 
ceivables to payables was only .85 for 
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CURRENT ASSETS AND CURRENT LIABILITIES OF 602 MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS, 1939-1943 


Millions of Dollars 


602 Manufacturing 


296 Manufacturing 
Corporations 


806 Manufacturing 
Corporations 


200 Manufacturing 
Corporations 


334 Manufacturing 


c 68 Manufacturing 
Corporations 


Corporations 


Corporations 
‘ Pi With Assets under With Assets from $5 With Assets of $100 
1 so 
In War Industries! | In Nonwar Industries $5 Million? Million to $100 Million?] Million and Over? 
1943 | 1939 |% Change] 1943 | 1939 |% Change] 1943 | 1939 |% Change] 1943 | 1939 |% Change] 1943 | 1939 |% Change] 1943 | 1939 |% Change 
He assets 
ash on hand and in banks.| 4,695| 2,852 64.6 | 3,068] 1,489 10 
Tete ee eet $,008/1,489 | 106.0 | 1,627 |1,863 14] 119] 41 | 190.2 |1,464 | 721 | 103.1 | 8,112) 2,000 48.9 
Other his aie Goscerinicat SOD sas aed orate bate 1380} ee 
SCCUISIES. Gorailan a cate ns 2,068) 552 274.6 1,194] 318 275.5 874 234 273.5 31 
(thet antherable sccuntion fae 262 ep , 7 Ae ie, 7 342.9 494 147 236.1 1,543) 398 287.7 
< Pe legen, 127 40.9 111 135 17.8 3 3 0 74 95 —227.1 109} 162 —32.7 
OVEPDIMENU ya edahak erat AY hb 13 | 21,261.5 2,185 13 | 16,707.7 59: Fi 5 
her notes ASRS aces 2 on Re cre 28 854 9 9,388.9 | 1,893 4 47,225.0 
recelvable.............. 2,633) 2,045 28.8 1,401} 1,009 38.9 | 1,232 | 1,036 18.9 78 53 47.2 912 2 33.7 
Inventories Paty. ete 7,914| 4,985 58.8 | 4,375] 2.266 93.1 13/539 | 2,719 30.2] 149 | 89 67.4 | 2,181 Tse 62.5 rae Spe ea 
ther current assets...... 106 36 194.4 14 407.1 35 22 59.1 4 1 300.0 26 12 116.7 76 23 230.4 
Total current assets..... 22,629) 10,743 110.6 | 14,071] 5,235 168.8 | 8,558 | 5,508 55.4 471 194 142.8 | 6,817 | 3,009 126.6 | 15,342| 7,540 103.5 
Current liabilities 
Notes payable to banks... 627| 172 264.5 50 700.0 227 122 86.1 37 11 236.4 324 75 332.0 266 86 209.3 
Advances and prepayments, ; 
U.S. Government....... 1,400 20 6,900.0 1,326 20 6,530.0 74 bas A 10 436 10 4,260.0 955 10 9,450.0 
Other trade notes and ac- ji ee 
counts payable.......... 2,487| 947 162.6 1,585] 492 222.2 902 455 98.2 47 21 123.8 659 220 199.5 1,781] 707 151.9 
Income taxes accrued..... 4,367| 360 2 Oi es a 3,046} 190 1,503.2 | 1,321 170 677.1 132 8 1,550.0 11,548 99 1,463.6 | 2,687) 253 962.1 
Other taxes accrued. ...... 602| 326 84.7 159 | 152.8 | 200 | 167 19.8} 10 5{ 100.0] 131] 71 84.5 | 460) 251 88.3 
Renegotiation Provisions. . 428; ... acs Rist siaiere 15 Bete Sone 13 sas SAA 103 aoe Spit SLE eee Sei 
Other current liabilities... 1,092} 598 82.6 384 110.4 284 214 32.7 23 12 91.7 313 142 120.4 755| 444 70.0 
Total current liabilities. . 11,002} 2,425 353.7 7,980) 1,296 515.7 {3,022 | 1,129 167.7 272 57 377.2 |3,515 617 469.7 | 7,215/ 1,751 312.1 
Net working capital....... 11,628] 8,318 39.8 6,091} 3,939 54.6 15,537 | 4,379 26.4 199 137 45.3 13,302 | 2,392 38.0 | 8,127] 5,789 40.4 
Current assets per dollar of 
current liabilities......... 2.06} 4.43 1,76} 4.04 2.83 | 4.88 7S 340 1.94 | 4.88 2.13 | 4.31 
Ratio current assets to cur- 
rent liabilities (adjusted)3.| 2.93] 5.78 2.34] 5.16 4.69 | 6.53 2.53 | 4.11 2.80 | 6.35 3.00 | 5.64 
Ratio cash and governments 
to current liabilities (ad- 
TAN es Se eee 0.67| 1.56 0.56) 1.54 1.02 | 1.59 0.52 | 0.80 0.59 | 1.56 0.71 | 1.59 
Cash and Governments per 
dollar of tax accruals... .. 1.81) 4.96 1.73) 5.18 2.01 | 4.74 1.47 | 3.69 1.65 | 5.11 1.92 | 4.94 
Receivables from U. S. Gov- 
ernment per dollar advances 
by U. S. Government.... 1.98] 0.65 1.65] 0.65 8.00 | 2.80 1.96 | 0.90 1.98 | 0.40 
Other receivables per dollar 
we payables. oes sels outs ar 0.85; 1.83 0.71) 1.86 1.09 1.80 0.93 | 1.66 0.93 | 2.31 0.80 | 1.65 


1Includes iron and steel, nonferrous metals, machinery, transportation equipment, 


2Companies were classified by size of assets as of the end of 1941. — 
$With accrued taxes eliminated from current liabilities and an equivalent amount deducted from current assets. Reed Revie 
4After cash and governments in the amount of tax accruals have been earmarked for tax payment, and accrued taxes eliminated from current liabilities. 


the 602 corporations and only .71 for the 
296 corporations in war industries. In 
1939, trade receivables in all cases totaled 
very substantially more than payables. 

Certain special considerations for which 
statistical data are at present almost non- 
existent bear directly upon the interpre- 
tation of these figures. Inventories, for ex- 
ample, show a large increase. But they 
have not only grown larger; they have in 
substantial degree undergone a change 
from ordinary trade inventories to muni- 
tions inventories with little or no peace- 
time value. The book value of munitions 
inventories of all corporations in 1943 is 
estimated by the SEC at $7 billion. The 
commission suggests that these “might be 
considered more in the nature of receiv- 
ables from the government than as in- 
ventories.” 

Again, unexpended depreciation reserves 
and undermaintenance have accumulated 
substantially since 1939. In terms of the 
balance sheet, this means that assets in 
equivalent amounts, which normally would 
take the form of plant or other fixed in- 
vestment, now lie as cash or governments 
for the reason that war conditions make 


Ps 


it impossible to utilize the funds as they 
must be and will be utilized when peace 
comes. “Reserves” for such purposes are 
normally either deducted from plant, and 
hence do not appear at all among liabili- 


chemicals and rubber products industries. 


ties, or, when they do appear as liabili- 
ties, they are not classified as “current.” 


Freperick W. JONES 
Division of Business Statistics 


Federal Fiscal Situation 


IVE new appropriation bills were in- 
troduced into the House of Represen- 
tatives in the past month. 

The most important of these was the 
military establishment bill making avail- 
able for the Army total funds of $49 bil- 
lion in 1945. This figure includes $15 bil- 
lion in new direct appropriations and $34. 
billion available from unexpended bal- 
ances of the $74 billion record appropria- 
tion for 1944. These savings were effected 
through the reduction of Army strength, 
the integration of material needs over- 
seas with stocks at home and flow from 
industry, renegotiation and lower unit 
prices, and miscellaneous factors, includ- 
ing the overestimate of contingencies. 

The largest item in the bill was for pay 
and travel amounting to $12.7 billion. The 


Army Air Forces and the Ordnance De- 
partment were granted $12.6 billion and 
$8.6 billion, respectively. 

Two of the other new bills, the Foreign 
Economic Administration bill and the ap- 
propriation bill for the Department of La- 
bor and the Federal Security Agency, have 
been sent to conference committees. Lend- 
lease and our participation in the work of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration are provided for in 
the Foreign Economic Administration ap- 
propriation bill. The bill appropriates 
$3,451 million for the continuance of lend- 
lease for another year and $450 million for 
the UNRRA. In addition to the latter, 
the use of $350 million of lend-lease funds 
was granted contingent upon their not be- 
ing used for lend-lease purposes. The sec- 
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ond bill provides over $1.1 billion for 1945, 
$70 million below budget estimates. 

The national war agencies bill, now in 
the Senate, provides over $1 billion in di- 
rect appropriations for 1945, or $1.8 bil- 
lion less than the amounts available in 
1944, 

The second deficiency bill, the last gen- 
eral appropriation bill to be reported dur- 
ing the current session of Congress, was 
passed by the House. Out of a total of 
$233 million in direct appropriations, only 
$29 million are deficiency funds. Reap- 
propriations amount to $508 million, with 
$1,855 million in approved contract auth- 
orizations. 


Postwar Construction Bill 


A $2.8 billion postwar road construction 
bill was reported to the House by the 
House Roads Committee with a new allo- 
cation formula for the distribution of the 
Federal Government’s contribution among 
the states. One-half of the contribution 
will be apportioned according to the ratio 
of each state’s population to all of the 
United States. 

The other half will be apportioned on 
the ratio of the state’s area and post road 
mileage to the total for the country. The 
Federal Government will contribute $500 
million for each of the first three postwar 
years while the states will contribute $333 
million for the first year and $500 million 
for each of the next two. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


War bond sales in May, aggregating 
$751 million, maintained approximately 
the low level of the previous month with 
an increase of only $12 million. Redemp- 
tions, however, which rose $41 million to 
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Table 2: Current Fiscal Statistics 
Sources: Department of the Treasury; Bureau of the Budget 
Millions of Dollars 


Fiscal Year Totals 
Ttem ae aba Lee Sa espe Actual | Est. Est. 
1943 19444 19454 
1944 1943 
Expenditures 
Total federal........... 7,780| 7,867] 7,501} 86,531) 71,356) 79,604 98,625] 97,700 
Net RFC war loans....... 211 138 272) 2,552| 2,136] 2,976] 3,500) 1,800 
All other loans,............ 668 -54 -181 -700 —215| -1,117 -111 55 
Costs of government. ..... 8,237| 7,783] 7,411] 84,679) 69,436] 77,731 95,236} 95,845 
War costs. coche asc ems 7,879| 7,346] 7,092) 79,472) 64,640 72,109} 88,500} 88,200 
ATM it sarioas. spares oom 4,334| 4,160] 3,857) 45,136] 38,841) 42,265 48,800] 47,600 
IN BV. N eS t Seree 2,536| 2,262) 2,251} 23,901) 17,909) 20,888 27,000} 28,500 
All other war costs......] 1,009 924 984] 10,435] 7,890} 8,955] 12,700} 12,100 
Veterans’ Administration. 59 55 48 569 524 602 873} 1,267 
Interest on direct debt... 52 117 42) 1,862} 1,199] 1,808] 2,650} 3,750 
Other nonwar costs...... Q47 265 229| 2,776) 3,073} 3,212) 3,213} 2,628 
Revenues 
Total federal’ ?......... 2,895} 3,012} 1,472} 37,430) 17,419] 21,982} 40,466 38,686 
Corporation income taxes?. 109 183 136} 4,198] 3,518] 4,521] 5,445) 5,811 
Excess-profits taxes, 4... . . 321 382 106| 7,289] 3,936] 5,146} 8,309} 9,200 
Individual income tax (in- 
cluding Victory tax)?.....| 1,859] 2,244] 511] 16,972} 4,816] 6,630] 18,917] 17,593 
Deficityvdactccteeeeooro: 4,885| 4,855] 6,029} 49,101} 53,937] 57,623) 58,159) 59,014 
Working balance’®........ 7,759} 11,517] 11,924 ea nee 8,744| 8,790) 8,900 
Debt 
Total federal’?........... 188,035} 187,241) 140,003 140,796) 198,999] 258,067 
Directadebtzse.-c4. eee 186,366] 184,967) 135,913 136,696] 197,600} 258,000 
War savings bonds: 
SGles ey eta Cree aoe ee eel 739| 1,335) 13,656) 10,913) 11,788 
Redemptions.......2+...:+ 279 231 97| 2,051 624 760 
Ouistondingamee ee ae 29,364| 28,872) 16,901) .... 17,648 
War activities program..... 
Appropriations’...........| 353,732 352,425| 259,123 321,811 
Net RFC Commitments’....| 17,173| 17,347| 15,930 16,625 


1On daily Treasury statement basis. 

2Taxes refundable after the war are deducted from total 
federal revenues and added to the direct debt when tax- 
refund bonds are issued. 

3On collections basis, 

4Includes taxes refundable after the war. 

5Net general fund balance, less about $760 million gold 


$272 million, more than offset this in- 
crease. As a percentage of total sales, re- 
demptions were 36.22% as against 31.26% 
the previous month. 

With the launching of the fifth war 


Table 1: War Savings Bond Sales and Redemptions! 


Source: 


Treasury Department 


Millions of Dollars 


Sales 
Fiscal Year or Month caer eae 
Series Hi || Series | Seni “Total Lela) ees Cee 
GA Geo carace nen tae clip nieces oe eae 203 67 395 665 Ley | eee 
I det persicae he Sect ae cA Re wh. Ser ae 3,526 435 2,032 5,993 15 5445 
OAS cg MM nt Aare ard ea at Rane 8,271 758 2,759 11,788 760 4,067 
LOSS Iuly-teaveaet nee keene es 683 38 169 890 131 420 
NTIS USU nts saa a Peacraied verse aed 661 28 112 802 145 413 
September newer acti 1,400 139 387 1,927 148 435 
Octobersy cen. nue cere 1,340 93 Q75 1,708 138 455 
INovem eran. eee 665 23 109 798 164 440 
December...... 728, Qa 101 853 201 470 
AQAA mS AMM AT YS. eames sek aor < ak tee 1,085 127 487 1,698 181 475 
Rebriranye seni mete oe 2,102 157 522 9,781 178 475 
March Rebeca anaes suloke eee laos eae 576 533 110 709 262 485p 
AD Tilwen tte cucaeeen teem 606 19 114 739 231 n.a. 
Mine See ee iacia che clea 624 15 111 751 Q72 n.01. 


1Monthly figures prior to July, 1943, appeared in The 
Economic Record for January, 1943, page 11; for September, 
1943, page 268; and for October, 1943, page 310. Also, see 
“The Economic Almanac for 1943-44,” pp, 69 and 399. 
aSales commenced May 1, 1941, 


bConsists only of deductions from December, 1941, 
through June, 1942. Data on deductions prior to Decem- 
ber, 1941, are not available. 

n.a.Not available. 

pPreliminary. 


increment and silver seigniorage. 

6Appropriations and net contract authorizations, actual 
and pending, available on and after July 1, 1940. 

TAfter deduction of receipts; includes subsidiaries. 

aBudget estimates; revenue, deficit, and debt figures 
e0 not reflect the effect of the yield of the Revenue Act- 
of 1943. 


loan drive on June 12, sales to nonbanking 
investors and particularly to the small 
bond buyer became increasingly more im- 
portant. Series E bond sales rose from 
$726 million in the first drive to $3,187 
million in the fourth drive and a new high 
is hoped for in the present campaign. Sales 
of all series (E, F, and G) from June 1 
to 17 increased $295 million above the 
total for the corresponding period in May. 


WAR ACTIVITIES 


War expenditures in May topped the 
$8 billion mark, amounting to $8,090 mil- 
lion. This was $606 million above the 
April total and $157 million above the 
previous record set in March. If expendi- 
tures in June continue on the $8 billion 
level, the total for the fiscal year 1944 
will be about $90 billion, or $2 billion less 
than the January budget estimate? From 
June 1 to 17 expenditures totaled $4,390 
million as compared with $4,644 million 
for the same period in May, 


Lucite B. Locxerts 
Division of Business Statistics 
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War Contracts in 1944. 


HE relative dependence of the indi- 

vidual states upon war contracts is 
an increasingly important factor in plan- 
ning for postwar reconversion. Although 
the peak period of new orders for supply 
and facility items has passed, the distribu- 
tion of such awards in recent months re- 
veals a greater concentration of placements 
than existed in the June, 1940-December, 
1943 period. 

Net orders placed in the first four 
months of 1944 have been markedly con- 
centrated in the East North Central and 
Pacific areas. These two regions jointly 
received 57% of all contracts for aircraft, 
ships, ordnance and other war supplies in 
the first third of this year. Their share 
of cumulative supply contracts from June, 
1940, through December, 1943, represented 
47% of the total. 


REGIONAL TRENDS 


The East North Central states received 
37% of the national total of $9,014 mil- 
lion awarded thus far in 1944, Michigan 
alone accounted for approximately half 
the entire regional percentage in recent 
months as compared with its share of 
slightly more than a third of the aggregate 
for the preceding three and a half years. 
Additional aircraft awards this year of 
almost $1 billion were largely responsible 
for the increased importance of this state. 
Indiana was the only other state in the 
area which improved its relative position. 

Placements in the Pacific states ac- 
counted for one-fifth of all 1944 supply 
placements. Washington and California 
_-increased their portion from 2.7% and 
10.1%, respectively, of the cumulative De- 
cember, 1943, supply total to 7.0% and 
13.0%, respectively, of contracts placed in 
the first third of the present year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC CUTBACKS 


The Middle Atlantic region has been 
most sharply affected by 1944 cancella- 
tions and cutbacks. Only 16% of supply 
contracts placed from January through 
April, 1944, was allocated to this manu- 
facturing area, as against 25% placed in 
prior years. Net reductions of ship and 
aircraft contracts decreased New Jersey 
awards to almost $8 million below the 
value at the end of 1943. With Pennsyl- 
vania’s share also adversely affected, New 
York’s slight gain was not sufficient to up- 
hold the regional proportion. 

Of the six remaining regions, only the 
South Atlantic and West South Central 
areas held a larger proportion of the 


January-April, 1944, increment than of 
the cumulative December, 1943, total. 
Georgia and Oklahoma, respectively, were 
mainly responsible for the gains in these 
parts of the United States. The East 
South Central was the only region in which 
all the component states lost ground, rela- 
tively, in the months since December, 
1943. 


45% OF AWARDS IN 3 STATES 


Michigan received more than a sixth of 
the net contracts allocated during 1944, 
as compared with its holdings of less than 
one-eighth at the end of 1943. California 
and New York are next in the array, with 
13.0% and 12.6%. Ohio and Washington, 
in the middle range, individually had 
about 7% of the awards. About a fourth 
of the states were each allotted less than 


05%. 


APRIL PLACEMENTS 
April awards of war supply and facility 
contracts totaled $3.8 billion, almost $500 
million more than in March. All but about 
$400 million was allocated for aircraft, 
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ships, ordnance and other war materials. 
Cumulative aircraft awards, through April, 
have been taking a larger share of the 
monthly supply total, fully a third being 
placed for airframes, propellers, etc., com- 
pared with 32.7% through March and 
31.5% through February. 

The distribution of aircraft awards by 
states reveals that, during April, Cali- 
fornia, with the largest amount of cumu- 
lative awards, gained $698 million of con- 
tracts; and Washington, Michigan and 
New York received $491 million, $303 mil- 
lion and #233 million, respectively. New 
Jersey suffered cutbacks and cancellations 
amounting to $64 million. Awards allo- 
cated off the continent and those yet un- 
assigned declined over $400 million dur- 
ing the month. 

Large holders of ordnance contracts are 
receiving heavy cancellations in line with 
the cutback of the small arms program. 
Michigan’s ordnance contracts decreased 
$126 million, New York’s $70 million, 
while Illinois awards dropped $64 million 
in April alone. In addition to a downward 
adjustment in aircraft contracts, New 
Jersey also lost over $200 million in ship 
awards. 


GerRTRUDE DrutscH 
Division of Business Statistics 


Recent Changes in Distribution of War Supply Contracts 


Cumulative | cudaianve 
Supply Con- | Supply Con- 
tracts, Janu- | tracts, June, 
ary through | 1940—De- 

April, 1944 | cember, 1943 


State and 
Geographic Division 


In Percentages 


Cumulative | Cumulative 
Supply Con- | Supply Con- 
tracts, Janu- | tracts, June, 
ary through 1940-De- 

April, 1944 | cember, 1943 


State and 
Geographic Division 


In Percentages 
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Vermont Qian taste 
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Pennsylvania. . marge er moes 
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Michigan e-pcerii a. 
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INEISSOURUIo ed sae 
North Dakota....... a 

South Dakota........ a a 
INebraskayeees css. -0. 
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iL 
South Atlantic..... 7 
Delaware:..40...0..- 0. 
Mary lancdaperscrertes - 2 
District of Columbia. . a a 


South Atlantic—cont 


Virginia eer ietcrr 1.0 0.8 
West Virginia........ 0.2 0.3 
North Carolina....... 0.3 0.6 
South Carolina....... 0.2 0.2 
Georgiaseuceranenier 2.6 0.7 
Florida. . Oka 0.8 0” 
East Space Central! -0.5 2.4 
Kentucky. 2 -400.0-* -1.3 0.5 
‘Pennesseere cern. fe ac 0.3 1.0 
Alabama. o..-ee oes 0.4 0.7 
WERE ls 2.60 cows 0.1 0.2 
West South Central 5.9 4.7 
Arkansagaee.ads acne a 0.1 
Louisiana. . 0.4 0.6 
Oklahoma. . 3.2 0.9 
(Pexasier gee ceca a3 all 
Mountain.......... 0.2 0.4 
Montana ees a 
Rdahowweetcn ace. a a 
VViy OLA Serevent a a 
(GoloradOmenns oe ae: a 0.3 
New Mexico.. : b 
ATVZON Aeon ites 0.1 a 
Utah... a 0.1 
iINevadaseenanser 0.1 a 
Paciticw acorn onc 20.2 13.6 
Washington.......... 7.0 2.7 
Oreronycece anita cre 0.2 0.8 
Galitorniane eee 13.0 10.1 


aLess than +.05%. 


bLess than —.05% 
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THE CONFERENCE BOARD 


Cost of Living in May 


IVING costs on a wartime budget for 
wage earners’ families rose 0.3% 
from April 15 to May 15. This increase 
brought the index to 104.4 (1923=100), 
the highest point reached during this war. 
It was, however, only 0.2% higher than 
the index for May, 1943. 

Since January, 1941, the base date of 
the Little Steel formula, an increase of 
21.4% has taken place. A rise of 24.3% 
occurred from August, 1939, to May, 1944, 
and the increase since November, 1941, a 
month before Pearl Harbor, amounted 
to 12.4%. 

From April to May, housing (which is 
assumed to have remained unchanged since 
the last quarterly survey in April) and 
fuel and light were the only major com- 
ponents of the index not showing increases. 
The change in clothing costs reflected in- 
creases of 0.2% in men’s apparel prices 
and 0.7% in the cost of women’s clothing. 
Food costs showed the greatest increase 
over the month, rising 0.5% from 110.1 in 
April to 110.7 in May. 

A decline of 4.4% in food costs from 
May, 1943, to May, 1944, almost equal- 
ized increases of 4.3% in clothing, 2.9% 
in fuel and light, and 6.1% in sun- 
dries. Housing remained unchanged 
throughout the year. The annual change 
in all items was an increase of 0.2%. 

Seasonal increases in the price of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, particularly pota- 
toes, were again responsible for rises in 
food costs. Increases in April and May 
followed five consecutive decreases. The 


May index, however, was 4.4% below the 
May, 1943, index. Peak food costs during 
this war were recorded in May and June, 
1943, when the index was 115.8. Food 
costs in May were 40.7% higher than in 
January, 1941, but only 20.1% higher than 
November, 1941. Since August, 1939, the 
increase has been 47.0%. 

The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
declined from 96.1 cents in April to 95.8 
cents in May. It was 96.0 cents in May, 
1943, and 116.3 cents in January, 1941. 


SIXTY-THREE CITIES 


Indexes for sixty-three industrial cities 
were published in May. From April 15 
to May 15 total living costs rose in forty- 
nine cities. The increases ranged from 
0.1% in Denver, Evansville, Fall River, 
Joliet, Lewistown (Pennsylvania) and 
Youngstown to 1.8% in Indianapolis. 
Grand Rapids and Sacramento were close 
seconds, with increases of 1.1%. The 
next largest increases were 1.0% in Buf- 
falo and Portland (Oregon). The median 
increase was 0.3% in nine cities. 

These increases no doubt reflect higher 
food costs. Indianapolis had the great- 
est rise of 3.2% in food costs and other 
cities ranked high: Portland (Oregon) 


(2.4%), Grand Rapids and Syracuse 
(2.3%), Sacramento (2.1%), Atlanta 
(1.9%), and Buffalo (1.8%). Eighteen 
cities had changes of 1% or more. Forty- 


six cities in all were affected. Total liv- 
ing costs declined in eight cities over the 
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month. The declines ranged from 0.1% in 
Richmond to 1.1% in Cincinnati. Three 
cities, Louisville, St. Louis and Toledo, 
showed a decrease of 0.2%. Roanoke de- 
clined 0.3%, Erie 0.5%, and Dayton 0.6%. 
The three largest declines probably were 
mainly occasioned by decreases in food 
costs and occurred in the three cities which 
had the largest decreases in food: Cincin- 
nati with a decline of 3.1%, Dayton, with 
one of 1.7%, and Erie, with 1.6%. Food 
costs fell less than 1% in thirteen other 
cities. 

Living costs remained unchanged in 
Houston, Macon, Omaha, Parkersburg 
(West Virginia), Pittsburgh and St. Paul. 

From May, 1943, to May, 1944, total 
living costs declined in thirty-seven of the 
cities surveyed as compared with thirty- 
four from April, 1943, to April, 1944. The 
decreases ranged from 0.1% in Los An- 
geles and Roanoke to 4.4% in Youngs- 
town. The next highest decrease was only 
24%, in Duluth and Wilmington. In- 
creases ranging from 0.1% in Omaha to 
2.4% in Sacramento were felt by twenty- 
four cities. Akron and Cleveland remained 
unchanged. The median change was a 
decline of 0.5% in Muskegon. 

Food costs decreased in all cities, except 
Richmond in which they increased 1.1%, 
and New York, where they rose 0.3%. 
Nineteen cities showed decreases of 7% 
or more. The largest decreases were 15.4% 
in Youngstown, 11.6% in Des Moines, 
11.2% in Fall River, and 10.9% in Phila- 
delphia. 


Mary A. Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING ON WARTIME BUDGETS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
a a a a a a ee es ee Vee ee eee 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date Averscarol Food Housing! z Sundries Purinasing 
All Items Total Men’s Women’s Total? Electricity Gas Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1943aNiay se ee oes 104.2 115.84 90.8 88.5 98.2 73.7 92.6 67.3 
Soe ; : : f 8. : P 3 94.9 106.7 96.0 
JUNE Foe) ae 104.3 115.8 90.8 88.6 98.3 78.9 92.5 67.3 94.9 107.1 95.9 
AT eit Areva ce a 103.1 112.4 90.8 88.9 98.5 79.3 9275 67.2 94.6 107.2 97.0 
ALG USE cae omen! 102.8 111.4 90.8 89.3 99.1 79.5 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.3 97.3 
September 103.1 112.0 90.8 89.8 99.5 80.1 92.6 67.2 94.6 107.4 97.0 
October. #oaincsae ate 103.7 112.6 90.8 90.6 99.7 81.4 92.7 67 32 94.6 108.6 96.4 
Novembers.sn-e oa. ten 103.7 Vee a 90.8 90.9 100.0 81.7 93.1 67.2 94.6 109.1 96.4 
Decembers ire ac ase 103.9 111.9 90.8 91.1 100.2 81.9 94.9 67.2 94.6 110.0 96.2 
1944 January...:........0:-: 103.9 Lia 90.8 91.2 100.4 82.0 95.1 5 
; , 2 3 : 5. 67.0 94.6 110. 
ebruaryecny tte 103.4 109.6 90.8 91.6 101.0 82.1 96.0 67.0 94.6 110.6 ee 
archives ar i toes 103.4 109.2 90.8 91.7 LOLS 82.2 95.3 67.0 94.6 111.5 96.7 
Apri liete cay toe ees 104.1 110.16 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.3r 67.0 94.6 112.8 96.1 
TM IE ote it bac a 104.4 110.7¢ 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.3 67.0 94.6 113.2 95.8 
Percentage Changes 
April 1944 to May 1944, +0.3 +0.5 0 +0.4 +0.2 
steers : ’ ; : +0.7 0 — 
May 1943 to May 1944..... +0.2 | —4.4 0 | +4.3 | +3.7 | +5.2 +2.9 | —0.4 | -0.3 | a ee 


1Since October, 1943; data on housing collected quarterly, January 15, April 15, Jul 
15, and October 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since ‘April 1 15, 7944, ae 


Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas, 


aBased on food price indexes of 
bBased on food price indexes for 
eBased on food price indexes for 


Tue Conrerence Boarp for May 15, 1943. 
April 13, 1944, 
ay 15, 1944, rRevised 


June, 1944 
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F oreign Economic Developments 


PRIL exports from the United States 
rose further from the January-Feb- 
ruary trough to $1,192.3 million (see 
chart). Allowing for the varying num- 
ber of days in each month, the April total 
has been exceeded only in July, Septem- 
ber and December of last year. 

Imports continued their upward trend, 
rising to $359.5 million from $358.6 mil- 
lion in March. They are now higher than 
in any month since October, 1929, but a 
considerable part of the increase reflects 
higher prices. 

Lend-lease export data subsequent to 
February have not yet been released, but 
on the basis of past performance the cur- 
rent export rise presumably is largely 
owing to such shipments. 


Trade with Latin America 


Although the Department of Commerce 
has released few export or import details 
for Latin America since 1942 (apart from 
certain over-all data) , its quarterly report 
on the balance of trade with this area in 
January-March, 1944, indicates a further 
increase in imports from Latin America. 
Our merchandise import balance with the 
twenty Latin American republics in the 
first quarter of 1944 reached $166.2 mil- 
lion, which compares with $122.4 million 
in the last quarter of 1943 and with $78.6 
million a year ago (see table). Indeed, 
every quarter since 1942 has shown an in- 
crease over the same quarter a year pre- 
vious, in most cases of large proportions. 
Since the trend of exports seems to have 
been generally upward, the rise in the im- 
port balance must therefore reflect an even 
greater expansion of imports. 

The combined import balance on mer- 
chandise, gold and silver showed a some- 
what similar upward trend through 1943, 
but it was much less pronounced than for 
merchandise alone and was actually re- 
versed in the first quarter of 1944. 

Analysis of the figures shows that the 
heavy inflow of gold and silver (primarily 
gold) that marked the earlier years of 
the war has been steadily decreasing—each 
quarter since the second quarter of 1942 
having been marked by a smaller import 
balance than the corresponding quarter of 
a year earlier. This movement culminated 
in an export surplus of gold and silver in 
the first three months of 1944 of $122.4 
million, or more than the import gold and 
silver balance for any calendar year of the 
war. This trend toward an outflow of 
precious metal from the United States re- 
flects the increasing disposition of Latin 


American countries, especially Mexico and 
Argentina, to take payment in gold for the 
goods they supply us. 


OVERSIMPLIFIED THEORIES 


Many of the current proposals for 
coping with national and _ international 
economic problems after the war seem 
to some observers to suffer from an over- 
simplification of the factors involved. Paul 
Bareau, writing in The Banker (London) , 
makes certain observations to this effect. 
After commenting on the oversimplifica- 
tion implicit in our own 1933 experiments 
with the “compensated” dollar, he takes 
as a second example the theory that sees 
in a lack of balance between savings and 
their investment the key to the problem of 
unemployment, and observes that: 

“The deficiency in the volume of invest- 
ment may be due to a variety of causes. 
It is conceivable that its roots will be 
found in purely monetary influences and 
in such a case the spiral of deflation can 
and should be arrested by purely mone- 
tary means. But the deficiency may be 
due to a host of other causes. It may be 
due to social friction at home or political 
tension and the fear of war; it may be due 
to changes in demand for a country’s 

1April, 1944. 


Lend-lease Exports and the 
United States Balance of Trade 


Sources: Foreign Economic Administration; Department 
of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 
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produce and to rigidities which prevent 
labor and enterprise from adjusting them- 
selves to these changes; it may be the 
result of growing economic nationalism 
placing new obstacles in the way of a 
country’s foreign trade; it may be due to 
inefficiency or graft and corruption in a 
country’s government—in fact, to a thous- 
and and one causes affecting the confi- 
dence of the entrepreneur. For the state 
to set in motion capital projects may im- 
mediately ease the problem of underem- 
ployment of labor and resources, but if 
the initial causes of the maladjustment re- 
main, the injection of new investment, ir- 
respective of the origin of the evil, may in 
the end make matters worse. 

“The third illustration is provided by 


United States Trade Balance with Latin American Republics 


Source: 


Department of Commerce 


Millions of Dollars; U. S. Export Balance= +, U. S. Import Balance =— 


Merchandise Only 


Merchandise, Gold and Silver 
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Country First Quarter Year First Quarter Year 
1944 1943 1943 1942 1944 1943 1943 1942 
Southern North America , 
Costa Ricas.erair ce eycnre 1.2 | -0.1 | 2.0 | -+F1.2 || +1.2 | -0.2) -+1-8 | -+-0°7 
Gubatana ceo —49.2 | -14.4 |-157.0 | -27.8 || -48.7 | -14.3 |-156.9 | -27.8 
Dominican Republic....... 3.1} -0.7 | +0.6 | +0.9] -3.2 |) -0.7 | 40.6 | 40.7 
Guatemala..... -3.1 -2.3| -5.8] -6.2]| -3.0 2.3 5.7 6.2 
latices ect iun aes -1.3 -1.7 |} +0.7 -—0.9 -1.3 -1.7 |} +0.7 —0.9 
Honcurasterer cee oe +0.3 | 40.5 | 43.7) +4.1 -0.4 | 40.1] 42.7} 41.8 
INDEICOL aE encase a =OnS —-7.4 | +23.7 |}4+110.5 | -15.2 | -14.6 | -42.9 
INIGat agua ich ae ane Le <0 1) Oath |) ees || SOs) Se) al || Sa |) S3oy) 
Panama, Republic of.......} +5.2 | +6.4 |+38.6 |+25.3 || +5.2 | +6.4 | +38.6 | +25.3 
Bl Salvadorinas aeeo acing dle 4.0 —2.9 -7.5 —§.5 —4.3 Bae) 8.5 7.9 
Total.................-.| 64.3 | —24.6 |-129.9 |+13.6 ||+53.5 | —33.1 |-146.8 | -66.2 
Scuth America 
Ar renitin ase mennctete cian -—41,2 | -12.1 |-119.9 | -78.0 |] -20.8 | -12.2 |-109.0 | -78.2 
LBYolth ats ca deen clectt cor Oe otc -3.5 -1.9 -8.3 |} -15.0 £2). Pf 2.0 11.0 15.1 
ISTAZUSIS Ss oe oe aehewe cee: Fiske —23 4 -§.2 | -72.1 | -60.2 || -23.4 -—5.2 | -72.1 | -60.1 
Ghile}.. Bette tate - scan -24,2 | -25.1 | -97.5 | -98.7 || -26.1 | -25.8 |-102.6 |-101.4 
Golombiates percent er -12.9 | -10.1 53.4 AT 4 12.9 10.1 53.4 | -58.1 
cuadoMee as Slee =-0.3 | —1.6 | —2.9 | +0.2)| -1.2 | -2.5 | -6.6 —2.4 
(Paravuayne oe deektet ee One| Sei NT Sia || SURE SOR SRR iets ibe) 
IPGrieeceee « cade ral ob se +2.2 -0.4 +7.0 +7.0 0.7 yp 4.1 -5.8 
Wn EDO\Gncooun oboo coueoar =e Goin oe on S452 o. Aull IG 13558) 34525 ose 
Venemiclac..dcc-en-seeeo| $3.5 |) 45,9. [4218.9 |4:26.9)]] +8.5 | -o.4 | +1627 | 22.9 
Total.........:+.-++++--{-112.0 | -54.0 |-863.9 |-269.9 || -97.4 | -59.0 |-377.8 |-302.9 
Total Latin America’.........|-166.2 | -78.6 |-493.7 |-256.2 —43.9 | —92.1 |-524.6 |-369.1 


aLess than $50,000. + | . 
1The twenty Latin American republics only. 
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some of the comments on the British and 
American schemes for exchange stabiliza- 
tion and international capital reconstruc- 
tion. In certain academic quarters, these 
schemes have been judged by the criterion 
of whether or not they serve the cause of 
maintaining equilibrium in international 
balances of payments. The concept of 
international equilibrium has quite rightly 
been raised by the position of a categorical 
imperative. But it is a far cry from the 
acknowledgment of this importance of bal- 
ance in international payments to the sug- 
gestion that it can be achieved and main- 
tained by setting up international organ- 
izations which will pour short- or long-term 
capital into any gaps that may appear. 
To tackle the problem in this way would 
be to deprive the system of all need for 
self-applied correctives on the part of defi- 
cit and surplus countries; it would foster 
every conceivable rigidity of national eco- 
nomic structures and place a discount on 
the efficiency and adjustability which are 
at the root of all progress. 

“The combination of the full employment 
achieved in war and of lend-lease has gone 
to some commentators’ heads. They visu- 
alize a perpetual extension of conditions 
under which full employment within well- 
insulated national economies can be made 
compatible with the maximization of in- 
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ternational trade. The marriage of the 
two is to be effected by international or- 
ganisms which will automatically fill the 
voids of international balances of pay- 
ments under the thin disguise of long-term 
low-interest-bearing loans. These loans are 
to be granted without other specific pur- 
pose than the restoration of deranged bal- 
ances of payments and without reference 
to the normal standards of security and 
credit worthiness. 

“It may be contended that there is no 
inherent connection between the bétises 
referred to in these illustrations and the 
stocking of our armory of economic sta- 
tistics. That is true. But the danger of 
fostering a purely mathematical approach 
to economic problems, though not inher-. 
ent in the activities of the statistician, 
certainly arises when the work of the sta- 
tisticlan is misinterpreted by the inexpert 
and particularly by the sentimentalist on 
the look-out for a short-cut solution to 
such crying problems as that of unemploy- 
ment and world poverty. The gist of some 
recent discussions of the problems of full 
employment and international reconstruc- 
tion suggests that the warning uttered in 
this article is not uncalled for.” 


Winturop W. Case 
Division of Business Practices 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


VERAGE hourly earnings of wage 
A earners in the twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries rose to new peak 
levels in April, according to THz Conrrr- 
ENCE Boarp’s survey of labor statistics. 
The effect of reduced employment, shorter 
working hours and lower weekly earn- 
ings was evident in both man hours and 
payrolls in April. Wage-rate increases 
granted averaged only 0.03% for all wage 
earners. 


HOURLY EARNINGS AND 
EMPLOYMENT 

At $1.057 in April, hourly earnings of 
all wage earners were at a new peak level. 
The increase of 0.4% since March re- 
sulted largely from curtailed employment. 
The number of workers in both male 
groups was reduced but the decline among 
unskilled workers was greater than that 
among the higher-paid skilled workers. 
Undoubtedly, the less essential lower-paid 
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workers were released as indicated by the 
fact that hourly earnings for each group 
rose. The employment of more women 
with shorter working hours tended to re- 
duce the hourly earnings but the attain- 
ing of greater skill by other women which 
placed them in higher wage-rate brackets 
offset this tendency with the result that 
hourly earnings for the group remained 
unchanged. 

Hourly earnings have risen in each suc- 
cessive month since August, 1939, with 
the exception of July, 1940, and August 
and October, 1943, when they did not 
change and January, 1940, when they 
declined fractionally. The total rise has 
been 46.8%. The increase in hourly earn- 
ings since April, 1943, has been 5.9% and 
that since January, 1941, has been 39.3%. 

April was the fifth consecutive month 
in which employment was reduced in these 
industries. When the losses in employ- 
ment from December, 1943, to April, 1944, 
were combined with the fractional de- 
clines in July and August, 1943, all the 
recent gains were lost and employment 
fell below the level of December, 1942. 
In the past year the decline has amounted 
to 2.5% but the increases since January, 
1941, have amounted to 32.0%, and those 
since August, 1939, were 71.0%. 


HOURS AND MAN HOURS 


The average work week was shortened 
1.3% in April and averaged 45.2 hours. 
Although this level had been equaled in 
two months and exceeded in six other 
months in the 1943-1944 period, the April 
work week was longer than during any 
other month since April, 1930. Before 
that date, working hours had been con- 
siderably longer. Since January, 1941, 
the work week has been expanded by 5 
hours, or 12.4%, and since August, 1939, 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Norse: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
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Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Average 
ae Pile Average os 3 Bem al 
a toes a Pea Week a Week ae Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings moe Employs, |e rota 
es eae: Week per part Man Payrolls 
Wage Hours 
Actual Real a Actual Real a Earner 
14S hee nr ed $.998 | $45.02 | 44.9| 42.8] 184.5| 177.9| 169.2| 163.2| 91.81 147.7] 1 
Slaven sabe ob eae 1.009 | 45.92 | 45.3| 43.0] 186.5 | 179.3] 172.6] 166.0| 92.1 | 147.5 eee ae 
JUL as, aa toot 1.016 | 46.16] 45.2] 43.1] 187.8] 180.6| 173.5] 166.8| 91.9] 148.6| 136.6 | 957.8 
Tulse fees 1.020] 46.14] 45.0] 43.1] 188.5 | 183.4| 173.4] 168.7| 91.5] 148.6| 136.0 | 957.7 
cigs ds RNS 1.020 | 46.25] 45.1] 43.2| 188.5| 183.9] 173.8] 169.6| 91.7] 148.8 | 196.4 | 9586 
September................ 1.086 | 47.13 | 45.8] 43.5| 191.5| 186.1] 177.1] 172.1| 92.11] 1495 | 137.7 | 964.8 
October...................{ 1.086 | 47.47] 45.5| 43.6] 191.5] 185.0] 178.4| 172.41 92.5 | 149.71 1985 | 9671 
November................ 1.041 | 47.58] 45.5] 43.6| 192.4| 185.9] 178.8] 172.8| 92.5] 149.8| 1386 | 967.8 
a Math eo 1.045 | 47.15] 45.1 | 48.7] 193.2] 185.9] 177.2] 170.5| 91.7] 149.6] 197.2 | 965.1 
GnUAC TE O occ ee 1.046 | 47.56 | 45.2} 43.7] 193.3] 186.0] 178.7] 172.01 91. 
Februaryscta sce. desabss 1.048 | 48.15| 45.7| 43.9| 198.7] 187.1] 180.9] 174'8| 99°90 Hoe 137.4 oe 6 
Marches, tome. 3 oe 1.0537] 48.417] 45.8 | 44.07] 194.67] 187.8r| 181.97] 175.6r| 93.11] 146 6r| 186 5r| 966 %F 
Apri ee eect Lo 1.057! 48.09 | 45.2! 44.0| 195.41 187.31 180.71 173.31 91.91 144.0 | 132.2 | 960 
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the increase has been 7.3 hours, or 19.3%. 

Total man hours showing the effect of 
both reduced employment and_ shorter 
working hours declined 3.1% in April. 
They reverted to a level slightly lower 
than that in February, 1943, but were 
higher than in any month previous to 
that date. Since January, 1941, they have 
risen 48.5%, and since August, 1939, 
104.2%. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS AND PAYROLLS 


Weekly earnings of all wage earners 
declined 0.7% to $48.09 in April because 
the reduction in working hours was great- 
er than the increase in hourly earnings. 
While the decline reduced weekly earn- 
ings below the levels of February and 
March, 1944, they were higher than in 
any other month. The April average was 
57.1% higher than weekly earnings in 
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January, 1941, and 76.2% above August, 
1939. 

“Real” weekly earnings declined even 
more sharply, as can be seen in the ac- 
companying chart, because living costs 
rose from March to April. Although 
slightly lower than in January and Febru- 
ary, real weekly earnings were higher than 
in any other month. They have increased 
29.6% since January, 1941, and 41.9% 
since August, 1939. 

Total payrolls, reflecting the declines in 
employment and weekly earnings, fell off 
2.4% in April. They dropped below the 
September, 1943, level but were higher 
than during any month before that date. 
They have risen 107.3% above the Janu- 
ary, 1941, level and 201.2% above that of 
August, 1939. 


Ersei B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Business Book Shelf 


The Prospects of the British Cotton 
Industry. By Z. Nawrocki. London: The 
Economic Journal, April, 1944. 


Evidence is presented in favor of collabo- 
ration in the postwar cotton textile market, 
since Great Britain’s cotton industry, even 
if completely modernized and centralized, 
could not compete profitably with the Far 
East. The British industry supplied 65% 
of world exports in 1912; the Japanese by 
1938 were supplying 41% of world ex- 
ports. 

Comparisons are made on the basis 
of raw cotton imports, wage rates, size of 
plant and equipment, overhead costs, com- 
mercial organization, and value of cur- 
rency. In virtually all respects, Japan 
held the advantage—in extremely low la- 
bor costs, more modern equipment (meas- 
ured roughly by proportion of ring spindles 
and automatic looms), lower overhead 
costs per unit of output, and highly in- 
tegrated and centralized organization. Al- 
though major emphasis is placed on com- 
parison with Japanese textiles, China— 
with even lower wage rates than Japan and 
about half as many spindles—will also of- 
fer cheap textiles in the postwar market. 

These comparisons, presented concisely 
and with statistical authority, arc followed 
by a proposal for planned dist<ibution as 
a solution: 


“Assuming that the world’s average 
consumption would reach 9 lb. per head 
—i. e., 18,500 million lb. per year—the 
whole world cotton industry would be 
working a whole year on two-shift basis. 
. . . This increase in consumption (av- 


erage of 6 lb. per head in 1937) is pos- 
sible with the collaboration of all na- 
tions concerned, in order to raise the 
world standard of living, especially in 
agricultural countries.” F. H. F. 


World Economic Development. By Eugene 
Staley. Montreal: International Labor Office. 
$1.25. 


This book surveys the problem of full col- 
laboration in the economic field fer the 
purpose of improving the standard of liv- 
ing and the advancement of social secur- 
ity. The discussion covers not only ob- 
jectives and the means of achieving them, 
but also the repercussions of these im- 
provements on the social and economic 
life of the older and well-established in- 
dustrial countries as well as of the less 
well-developed areas. 

For the vast majority of the world’s 
people, the fundamental attack on want is 
through measures to multiply the efficiency 
of labor. The means by which the pro- 
ductivity and consumption of a people in 
a poorly developed area may be increased 
frequently lies in modernization of agri- 
culture, forestry and fishing, rather than 
in manufacturing. An increase in manu- 
facturing, however, will nearly always oc- 
cur and bring about higher standards of 
living, since increased efficiency in agri- 
culture enables a smaller proportion of 
the people to furnish the food supply. Den- 
mark and New Zealand are cited as exam- 
ples. 

An interesting disagreement of the auth- 
or with some other authorities arises in 
his. discussion of Chile. This country, 


Professor Staley maintains, has more ar- 
able land and more land per capita than 
California, New Zealand or several other 
regions. Although agriculture is Chile’s 
chief industry, it should be developed fur- 
ther and less attention given to increasing 
mineral output and manufactures. The 
fishing industry of the country is also 
said to have great possibilities. 

Solution of the problem of low stand- 
ards of living in eastern and southeastern 
Europe depends, aside from farming, on 
the development of better transport and 
power and other industries. 

The choice of the industrially advanced 
countries, says Professor Staley, is not 
whether there will be economic develop- 
ment in other parts of the world, but 
whether the advanced countries will co- 
operate to hasten such progress and in- 
fluence its direction. Valuable statistics 
are included on national income, capital 
formation, and the whole field of invest- 
ment, as well as on trade and industry 
in the various countries. W. J. N. 


The Future Population of Europe and 
The Soviet Union. Population Projec- 
tions, 1940-1970. By Frank W. Notestein, 
Trene B. Taeuber, Dudley Kirk, Ansley J. Coale, 
and Louise K. Kiser, of the Office of Population 
Research, Princeton University. Geneva: League 
of Nations. Distributed by Columbia University 
Press. $3.50. 


The authors of this book have undertaken 
to project past population trends in the 
general European countries and areas and 
in Soviet Russia, They are careful to make 
it clear that their tables and charts repre- 
sent projections, not predictions. The pro- 
jections rest upon two major assumptions. 
The first is that the trend in vital rates 
up to 1970 will be an orderly development 
of those obtaining between World War I 
and World War II. The demographic ef- 
fects of war have been ignored because of 
the impossibility of appraisimg them at 
this time, but the authors are of the 
opinion that the war is not likely to alter 
the fundamental demographic positions of 
the areas studied. The second major as- 
sumption is that no migration over 1937 
national boundaries takes place within the 
period with which the authors are here 
concerned. Here again there was no al- 
ternative course. 

The projections reveal southern and 
eastern Europe and Soviet Russia as areas 
of marked population growth. North, 
northwestern and central Europe are areas 
of population decline. Soviet Russia is 
shown with a 1940 population of 174 mil- 
lion and a 1970 population of 251 million. 
Southern and eastern Europe, embracing 
prewar Italy, Portugal, Spain, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Greece, Lithuania, Poland, Ru- 
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mania and Yugoslavia, has a 1940 popula- 
tion of 165 million and a projected popula- 
tion of 192 million in 1970. 

North, northwestern and central Eu- 
rope, including the Scandinavian and Bal- 
tic countries as well as the United King- 
dom, Germany, France and such countries 
as Czechoslovakia and Hungary, which 
find their way into this grouping primarily 
because of demographic characteristics, 
show a decline from 234 million in 1940 
to 225 million in 1970. F. W. J. 


British Joint Production Machinery. 
Washington, D. C.: International Labor Office, 
734 Jackson Place. $1.25. 


In the mobilization of British war produc- 
tion, employer-worker participation has 
been an important element. The present 
study by the International Labor Office of 
“the development of a closely integrated 
system for bringing employers’ and work- 
ers’ representatives into every stage of the 
formulation and application of labor sup- 
ply and production policy” is of interest 
both in connection with the most effective 
wartime utilization of manpower and pro- 
ductive capacity, and in revealing possible 
postwar trends in British labor relations. 
British wartime experience has to be in- 


terpreted agajnst a background of a war- 
time mobilization that has involved an un- 
precedented governmental intervention 
that presumably will not survive the end 
of the war, at least in its present degree. 
But its background also includes a tradi- 
tion of collective bargaining and stable la- 
bor relations, without which the mobili- 
zation would undoubtedly have taken a 
very different form. 

The volume surveys the joint-produc- 
tion machinery on the three levels—na- 
tional, regional and district, and factory. 
The provisions for interdepartmental con- 
sultation in the government are outlined: 
“,. . as the establishment of joint com- 
mittees in the workshops represents a new 
stage in British industrial relations, spe- 
cial machinery has been established in the 
production and supply departments [of 
the government] for ensuring relationships 
with the joint committees.” Organization 
appears to be weakest on the regional level, 
which is supposed to link the over-all gov- 
ernment direction of the war effort with 
the factory joint committees. 

The present setup is not completely sat- 
isfactory to either industry or labor. 
While “the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the present machinery marks a 


substantial advance over any earlier meth- 
ods,” the reported criticisms range over a 
wide field. The question of the continu- 
ation of the machinery after the war is 
discussed only briefly, but considerable 
doubt is expressed by various persons 
quoted as to its value under peacetime 
conditions. W. W. C. 


Books Received 


Public and Private Government. By Charles Ed- 
ward Merriam. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

A Social Psychology of War and Peace. By Mark 
A. May. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

The Spending Power. By Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Russia and Postwar Europe. By David J. Dallin. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Your Business and Postwar Readjustment. By 
Leverett S. Lyon, James M. Barker, and 
Guenther Baumgart. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 

Production, Jobs and Taxes. By Harold M. 
Groves. New York: The McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 


[If interested in any of the books reviewed or 
listed please communicate directly with the pub- 
lisher or with your bookshop.] 
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